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Meanwhile, Back at the Slush Pile... 


°F you've got those rejection slip blues, remember 
] this: day after day, back in New York City, hun- 
dreds of editors sit at their desks, hopefully sifting 
through Incoming Mail for some manuscript that will 
reach out and touch them, shake them, astonish or 
tickle them, make them sit up and take notice. When 
they find yours fills the bill, they reach for the check- 
book. If it doesn’t, it gets a quick toss into Outgoing 
Mail. They haven't time to tell you why 


There is always a reason—and usually a good one 
why your manuscript fails to measure up. Is it because 
you lack talent? Probably not. It doesn’t take world- 
shaking gifts to sell in today’s markets, but it does 
take understanding —-of yourself as a writer and of 
your markets. 

This is where we can help you. For years, as writers, 
editors, publishers, critics and agents we have heiped 
remove the puckered puzzle lines on many a furrowed 
literary brow. (And we have, by way of reply, hun- 
dreds of thank-you letters on file.) 

If you need help, then, don’t wait until your manuscript is in tatters before getting 
professional evaluation. Something is wrong, and as your manuscripts are as in- 
dividual as your fingerprints, it will take experienced judgment to show you what, 
and how to correct it. 

Why not let us take over the job? We are sympathetic to your creative problems 
as a new writer or a professional. We do not appraise from a remote scholarly view- 
point but from the practical angle of salability. 

Except for songs and fillers, we sell all types of manuscripts to all types of mar- 
kets, never with author subsidy. Our fees are reasonable and clearly explained in 
advance. 


Write us now. We won't keep you waiting. 








Typical book sales for writers who have answered our ads: Harpers & 
Brothers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Houghton Mifflin, Crown Publishers, Dodd Mead, 
D. Van Nostrand, Stackpole Publishers, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Zondervan House, 
Ace Books, Thomas Allen Ltd., Arcadia House, Conde Nast, Jupiter Books, 
A. S. Barnes, Perennial Press, A. A. Wyn, Dramatic Publishing, Thomas Yoseloff, 
W. H. Allen, H. J. Kok Corp., Brown, Watson, Ltd., Twayne Publishers, J. P. 
Bachem, several book clubs, plus TV sales and an International Christian Fiction 
Award; magazine sales to dozens of general-interest, sports, women’s, adventure, 
travel, religious and technical publications. 











FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 
for teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all 
costs of evaluation and subsequent marketing. On sale we take 10% commission and 
refund your handling fee, representing you then in all subsidiary markets. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write us about your recent sales for straight commission 
handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 
Eight East Tenth Street 2 New York 3, New York 
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The Quality Fiction Question 
Dear Editor: 


Your August or “quality fiction” issue was most 
stimulating, and the article by David McDowell 
lucid and sensible. Naturally, I was pleased that 
he listed PLaysoy among the half-dozen “few 
large circulation magazines” that “can and do 
publish good fiction.” If I were disposed to be 
crotchety, I might take umbrage at Mr. Mc- 
Dowell’s inference that it is only recently that 
PLayBoy has become “receptive to really first-rate 
work.” PLaysoy published fine fiction right from 
the start; our first year saw such bylines as Ray 
Bradbury, John Collier, Erskine Caldwell, W. 
Somerset Maugham in our pages, and in that same 
year we published the first major story of the now 
highly popular and critically acclaimed Charles 
Beaumont. The following year, in addition to the 
works of John Steinbeck, Irwin Shaw, Delmore 
Schwartz and James Jones, we introduced our 
readers to the first PLayBoy stories by the young 
Herbert Gold. Fine fiction is by no means a new 
thing with us. 

Incidentally, I have recently edited a fat volume 
of prize prose from the first five years of PLAyBoy 
titled “The Permanent Playboy” and it is being 
published by Crown in September. 

Ray Russe Lt, Executive Editor 
PLAYBOY 

232 East Ohio 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 


I read with mounting interest the entire article, 
The Quality Fiction Question, by David Mc- 
Dowell, President and Editor-in-Chief of Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky, Inc. 

In reference to the “Wake Up and Read”’ slo- 
gan, Mr. McDowell might be interested to know 
that in Birmingham one of the branch library’s 
Summer readers clubs has an enrollment of about 
860 youngsters, and while many of these have al- 
ready read the required 20 books to become eli- 
gible for the top certificate, one seven-year-old 
boy had already read 65 books, and still found 
time to play the piano. 

The article brought out that the paperbacks 
have presented a ray of hope. By watching the 
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Eaton’s Corrasable Bond! 


No retyping necessary—because errors 
vanish with just the flick of a pencil eraser. 
Editors appreciate the neat appearance, 
the “readability” of manuscripts typed 
on Eaton’s Corradsable Bond Paper. Its 
special surface erases without a trace! Ina 
few hours, after the typing ink “sets’’, 
Corrasable provides a permanent record 
for your prose or poetry. 

Whatever your literary ambitions, let 
Corrasable carry the good words. Have 
your stationer demonstrate—or send 
25¢ for a generous sample—enough for 
7,500 words. 








CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 
Erases Without a Trace 





les ez 
EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
f Dept, AC-44— Pittsfield, Massachusetts { 
Here’s my 25¢. Please send me a 25-sheet | 
sampling packet of Corrasable Bond. 
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Tue Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 39, No. 10. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 








BEEBE BBB eReeeee 
At your FINGERTIPS.... 


1,000,001 PLOTS 


..-. With PLOT GENIE 


the Lexitronic Plotting Brain! 


Yes, actually millions and millions of plots in PLOT 
GENIE—no_ two alike—ready for YOuR P PER- 
SONAL TOUCH in development and writing. 


PLOT GENIE is used and endorsed by hundreds 
of successful writers in every field—magazines, 
books, radio, tv, screen. 


No matter what field you may specialize in, there 
is a PLOT GENIE that will give you INSTANT 
ACCESS to millions of plots for popular stories, 
confessions, novels, radio, ty and motion picture 
scripts! 

Remember, each OT — supplies an infinite 
number of plots—even writers concentrating in 
one field. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


ROMANCE—DRAMA GENIE % 1 O 

DETECTIVE—MYSTERY GENIE each 
COMEDY—HUMOR GENIE 
LIGHT LOVE—ROMANCE 


Further information free on request 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


Publishers and Sole Agents 
8403/2 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To editorial requirement. Bond paper, one carbon, 
extra first page, mailed flat. 60c per 1000 words, 
with minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way Whittier, California 


otf 7) spies ton 











OFFBEAT’S CONTEST CLOSES 
OCTOBER 3ist 


Get scripts in now! 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years Satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. aonne. —~ Mug rewriting, 
ghepting. instruction; books, stories, s es, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each pr = t when rea 

Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 
Minimum $7.50. 


IRMA A. BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


BOOK WRITERS 


My expert help will pave the way to success for you. My 
clients are selling. I will edit, polish, correct, and present 
your book at its very best. It will be returned to you type- 
written, ready for the publisher. $1.75 per thousand words, 
extra (carbon) copy included. Convenient terms may be 
arranged if desir 


EDITH M. NAILL 
8815 N. Wisconsin Street Phoenix, Arizona 

















book rack at my neighborhood drug store I have 
been able to add forty or fifty books (quality fic- 
tion, biographies, verse, essays, and also writer's 
books) to my library that otherwise I probably 
would not have had. 

I am grateful to WriTER’s Dicest for publish- 
ing Mr. McDowell’s article. I’m sure it will go 
a long way toward encouraging writers to come 
up with quality fiction, and create, or rekindle, 
in the minds of many people the desire to indulge 
in the most satisfying and rewarding pastime— 
that of reading good books, and quality fiction in 
magazines; and to shun the junk. 


Epcar Ray PRICKETT 
1529 Monroe Ave., S.W., 
Larkway Gardens, 
Birmingham 11, Ala. 


Dear Editor: 


David McDowell put the spotlight, in all its 
frankness, on the quality fiction question. His arti- 
cle should press both publishers and writers to 
greater zeal because his observations point the 
way to better literature. 

Quality fiction, particularly in the case of a 
first novel by an unknown writer, faces a rocky 
road unless both the book publisher and the re- 
viewer go all out in their plugging. 

Book reviewers can perform an indispensable 
service by playing up quality fiction, especially by 
authors in their section of the country. For in- 
stance, since I inaugurated a newspaper column, 
“World of Books,” in 1946 I have featured an 
author of the state or the two adjoining states 
every week. This helps both the column and the 
author, of course. 

Erskine Caldwell, who attended Erskine Col- 
lege not far from my city and who rode freight 
trains to spend weekends in Anderson, can thank 
his literary stars for the small magazines, as THE 
New AMERACAN CARAVAN, TRANSLATION, BLUES, 
Hounp AND Horn, Nativity and Pacany. In 
one year six published short stories netted him 
less than $100, but he says he would have been 
satisfied without any remuneration because these 
experimental magazines constituted his only work- 
shop. In time his writings conquered the great 
Max Perkins of ScripNER’s MAGAZINE. 


Frank A. Dickson 
Anderson, S.C. 


Dear Editor: 


I haven’t read anything in a long time that 
makes as much sense as the article by David 
McDowell. The simple logic of this strategy is 
astounding. 

I have often thought exactly the same thing 
and it does my heart good to see it in print. 

God bless David McDowell and Ivan Obolensky. 


Joseru A. CoNoveR 
1491 Park Avenue 
Hemet, California 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 


THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
. - » You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

2. You work with active writers and editors. 

3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
or you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. Two Saturday Evening Post 





sales for NYS students. Valuable 
' Instruction 
2. Over 700 sales to leading Book Free 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course). 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday 
Evening Post, two books — 
and a major book club 
choice —all for one NYS 
graduate. 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 
of much value to 
you. It will be 
sent to you with- 
out any obliga- 
tion on your part 
by this long es- 
tablished and suc- 
cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 








These are examples; NYS grad- 
uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 








THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to 
would-be writers. It is priceless . . . In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 
is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
are worth the price of the entire course." 
Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trail smooth." Martha 
Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
For Sales and Recognition. 


UII VININVINIINI 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 
aseecssereesSEND THIS COUPON TODAY «sesse=<e=: 


Dept. 619 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
| ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Name 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call. ) 




















Don’t Query the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I’m in agreement with Anne R. Trimble on 
querying the editor. Perhaps this springs in part 
from previous work in copywriting, where I was 
forever getting notes from department heads, or, 
it might result from my own lazy attitude toward 
writing anything that isn’t literary. 

I too, thought of the postcard bit. But I 
decided against it for this reason: Even a post- 
card can be an agitation when one already has 
a stack of correspondence staring him in the face. 

I mailed two stories out in February of this 
year and still have no word on them. But I can 
be patient. This particular editor is more than 
worth it. I write like a crab searching for cray- 
fish, and she lets me. Outside of necessary cutting 
she leaves your script alone . . . if she didn’t cut 
mine I'd fill her whole book... . 

So Anne R. Trimble is right. Go easy on those 
fast quips to editors. They are the writer’s best 
friend. If you stir them with a stick that’s a 
potato of a different temperature. And you can 
have it. 

Jo Stvi_s REED 
1909 23rd Street. 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Dear Editor: 

That’ very sound advice Anne Ridings Trimble 
gives to writers in your August issue: “Don’t 
Query the Editor!’—when he keeps you in sus- 
pense about a manuscript you’ve submitted. But 
for those writers who send their stories first to 
MoperRN RoMANCEs it’s unnecessary advice—be- 
cause they know they'll get the news, good or bad, 
within the short space of two weeks, plus time in 
transit. That’s our policy, and we stick to it— 
and are stuck with it, I feel like adding when I 
take a satchelfull of stories home to read at night. 
Even in those rare cases when we need more 
time to decide on a story, we always ask the writer, 
via airmail, to be patient for another week or so. 

And if you accuse us of pampering writers, we’ll 
cheerfully plead guilty. Why not? They’re our 
favorite people! 

Henry P. MALMGREEN, Editor 
MopDERN ROMANCES 

750 Third Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Anne Ridings Trimble’s article, “Should I 
Query the Editor?” branded an idea upon my 
mind with the words; “Get mad about something 
you can’t hope to change—and write a story about 
it. You could change the world a little. 

Again and again this sentence rolled out of the 
typewriter! I filled pages with it! Words fired 
with emotion came forth, strange words, dynamic 
words, angry words! Something happened! 

What happened? I keep asking myself! I don’t 
know! 

The nearest thing in memory that I can com- 
pare it to is that old song with the words, “ 


4 


but I struck one chord of music that sounded like 
a grand amen.” I really want to say, “Thanks!’ 
RosBert G. Axe 
5376 Wingohocking Heights 
Germantown, Phila. 44, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


Reading Anne Ridings Trimble’s article telling 
authors not to bother busy, creative editors with 
queries about delayed reports on manuscripts 
makes me sick, makes me ashamed to be a writer 
What manner of belly-crawling creatures have we 
become? It’s time somebody told the author to 
stop crawling around licking boots, to stand up 
and poke the editors in the snoot when they don’t 
do their part of the job in a business-like manner. 

I’m as well represented in my field as Miss 
Trimble is in hers. My vanity shelf of books, 
anthologies, paper backs and magazines is over 
four feet long and contains translations of my 
work from all over Europe and South America. 
Even as a beginner, I didn’t crawl around’ on my 
belly murmuring respectfully, “Yes, Mr. Editor. 
Anything you say, Mr. Editor. Thank you, thank 
you, Mr. Editor, for noticing me.” 

On the contrary, I’ve fought over delayed 
manuscripts, over arrogant cuts, over even more 
arrogant changes that put words into my mouth 
which I didn’t say. I’ve fought over poor editing, 
poor proofing, over reprint rights, radio and TV 
rights, paper back rights. I’ve written them, wired 
them, and long-distance phoned them to get off 
the dime and either send back my manuscript or 
a check. More often I’ve got a check. 

Sure, editors are just people, and like anybody 
else they'll take advantage wherever they can get 
away with it. But they’re supposed to be business- 
men and women, too. It’s their job to keep up 
with the daily mail, to make decisions about 
manuscripts. If they can’t keep on top of it, 
they’re in the wrong job. If they want to hold a 
manuscript to mull over, let em spend four cents 
to ask the author if it is okay. Authors are people, 
too. 

There’s not another business in the world that 
treats its material suppliers as callously as the 
publishing business, and it is small wonder that 
they have such a rough time getting good ma- 
terial. 

How do I get along with my editors? Just 
swell. I like most of them, I damn near love some 
of them. But love ’em or hate ’em, submitting a 
manuscript is a business deal, and deserves to be 
handled as one. What do they think of me? | 
don’t know. Maybe they hate me. But they write 
me, wire me, and phone me for material, which 
I handle in a business-like manner. 

Should the author query an editor who sits on 
the manuscript for more than six weeks without 
a word? Damn right he should. And about the 
second time he has to query that editor he should 
send a carbon of it to the publisher. 

Mark CLIFTON 


1905 Havemeyer Lane 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 
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sage it’s time you stopped doing things 
the hard way. Let us introduce you to 
the Dictet. 

Although it weighs only 2 pounds, 11 
ounces, the Dictet portable recorder is made 
with fanatic precision. 

It's fully transistorized and considerably 
smaller than Roget's Thesaurus. 

The Dictet will go wherever you go and 
do anything in the way of recording that 
you want it to do. No plugs or electrical 
connections are needed. Powered with in- 
credibly long-lived mercury batteries, it 
records for some 20-plus hours. 

It is so simple to operate that it can be 
used successfully even by little old ladies 
from Kankakee, Ill., advertising writers, 
trained orangutans and other mechanical 
inepts 





You just pick up the microphone and talk. 
The microphone also acts as a play-back 
speaker 

The uses of Dictet recorders are well on 
their way to infinity. 


They are now being used by all manner 
of business men, educators, doctors, scien- 


How have you possibly 
managed without the Dictet 
portable tape recorder? 


tists, reporters, engineers, researchers and 
a good many people who actively resist 
classification. 





First off, the Dictet is admirably suited 
to cleaning up correspondence, sales re- 
ports, expense accounts and that sort of 
thing while you're on the road. 

A great many men find it indispensable 
for homework, since it can be tucked into 
a briefcase. 

One large drug chain takes inventory 
with the help of this tiny tape recorder. By 
equipping each inventorist (inventorian? 
with a Dictet, they can get this exacting 
job done in half the time at half the cost. 
You'd like that. 





A coal mine also uses it to take inventory 
of the equipment down under. Bet you 
never thought of that problem. 


Because it is so sensitive that it will re- 
cord voices within a radius of ten or twelve 
feet, the Dictet recorder is perfect for re- 
cording interviews or conferences anywhere. 

A doctor told us that keeping a Dictet 
in his car saves him real money. After mak- 
ing a house call, he not only records the 
diagnosis and medication, but reminds him- 
self to send a bill 

Here is a brief list of some of the other 
things Dictets can be and are being used 
for: newspaper reporting radio and TV 
news gathering . . . personnel interviewing 
. .. hospital medical data . . . professional 
shopping . . . claims adjusting . . . bank 









examining . 


. . psychiatry . 
thought-trapping . . 


. « peripatetic 
. but you get the idea. 

One university professor reported that 
he uses it to record whistlers. He didn’t say 
what kind. 

Transcription can be made from the com- 
panion Dictet Typer or from the Dictet 
tape recorder itself. 

There is a handsome leather carrying 
case with a convenient shoulder strap. It 
gives the user a certain glamorous inter- 
national je ne sais quot. 





If Thoreau had had a Dictet with him at 
Walden Pond he probably would not have 
said that most men lead lives of quiet 
desperation. 

If we've given you the idea that the 
Dictet is merely useful, forgive us. It’s also 
fun. A great deal of fun. 

You've needed a Dictet for some time. 

You can find out how useful and how 
much fun the Dictet recorder is in two 
ways: 1. Call your nearest Dictaphone of- 
fice and ask for a free demonstration. 
2. Send the coupon below to Dictaphone 
Corporation for more information. 


_ mining 


| DICTET’ sy | 
DICTAPHONE? 4 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. HA-9 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send full-color booklet 
on new Dictet 


Name. 





Company 


Address — — ee 4 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


4 we guarantee a report within two weeks 


gaevey story is a contest entry 


rs | our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


B in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


Ey We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to-a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


FEM MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Maimgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 


full details of the above fabulous offers. 











New Market 


Dear Editor: 


TreEN-AGE MysTERY AND ADVENTURE Maca. 
ZINE will be published by Enchanted Press, 354 
Korber Bldg., Albuquerque, New Mexico. Budd 
Westreich, Editor; Ramona Martinez, Associate 
Editor. First issue planned for January, 1960, 
monthly thereafter. 50c per copy; $4.00 per year 
Aimed at the 11-16 age market. 

We are interested in receiving mystery stories 
with a present-day locale and slant or exciting 
modern adventures which plausibly might be ex- 
perienced by young protagonists. We are not 
averse to considering teen-age science fiction. Pre- 
ferred story length, 2000-3500 words. Three- to 
four-part serials are being sought which have a 
mystery theme. Boy-and-girl protagonists essen- 
tial. Serial length, 8000 to 10,000 words. Adven- 
ture stories with a historical or foreign theme will 
be welcome. Avoid romantic situations and mor- 
alizing. 

In non-fiction we need some fact articles of 
mystery and unusual experiences which will ap- 
peal to the adventure hunger of boys and girls 
Suspenseful “discovery” and “explorer” articles, 
fictionalized biographies of heroes or heroines of 
history will be used. Article length, 500-2500 
words, shorter length preferred. 

We're also a market for puzzles and crosswords 
keyed to a certain theme—i.e., utilizing names of 
famous spies, pirate terms, etc. A special feature 
each month will be a code or a cryptogram for 
the young reader to solve and a “mystery photo- 
graph” to identify. Samples of artwork from 
illustrators will be examined carefully and re- 
turned. We are especially interested in a cartoon 
strip to be a monthly feature, and welcome queries 
from those with ideas to present. Art for the 
magazine will be on an assignment basis. 

Payment is lc per word and up, on accept- 
ance, for stories and articles. Crosswords and 
cryptograms, $5.00. Art and photographs, by 
agreement. Reports in 4-6 weeks. 

Bupp WEstTrREICcH, Editor 
TEEN-AGE MysTERY AND 
ADVENTURE MAGAZINE 











WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


STORIES ° 3750.00 Advance, for c.bock idea! 
NOVELS e Discovery" In ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BOOKS ® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 


© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: pare t market haphazardly and write ys > Write for our free detailed circular 





handled on 10%, and 





highest-rate markets. 





your 
can help you. Comprehensive ‘sales and editorial aid. ‘for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


is very low. If you want to sell we 
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OuT OF STOCK::-? 


And I mean sales like those I have rung up in the past week as we go to press: 
Four examples—Crest Books, a first book, $2,000 advance; CORONET, a first 
article, $400. Sale of French rights $1,000 (advance); English rights, 150 pounds. 
And examples of proceeds: Over $3,000 from Fawcett, over $1,700 on residuary 
rights (dramatic). 








These sales and proceeds didn’t come from stock characters or stock situations; 
they came from the authors’ own backgrounds. And I would like you, too, to stay 
out of the stockroom. Don’t give me a stock hero and a stock heroine and a stock 
villain; it is good to be out of stock in only one way—out of stock on stock types, 
stock characters, stock situations. 


How can you avoid the stockroom stigma? Easy. In your own life, in your own 
background, there is more story and article material than you know of—material 
that only you can use. That is why, when you send me your first scripts, I want you 
to tell me about yourself as my selling authors did. The information will pay off 
for you as it has for them. For over a quarter of a century the ALF agency has been 
known as a backgrounds-into-writing-careers agency. Here’s how we can help you: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must c e $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 
lisher, during the t year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or 
book, or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 













SURE CURE FOR 


Making-Money 
REJECTION SLIPS! 


Secrets of 


SUCCESSFUL 
WRITERS AND= 
HOW THEY 

WORK orsors re 


Here are the profitable secrets of successful writ- 
ing you can use to turn rejection slips into a steady 
flow of “check enclosed’’ letters. Richard Geh- 
man, A. C. Spectorsky, Evan Hunter and over a 
score of other famous writers of books, magazine 
pieces, TV and the theatre tell of their early strug- 
gles, their lack of confidence, and the short-cuts 
they discovered to literary success. They frankly 
discuss the literary agent and what he can and 
cannot do for you—the professional approach that 
opens doors shut to beginners—subject matter 
most likely to gain acceptance—the ‘“‘pros and 
cons” of specialization. Learn a trick of presenting 
your material that may win you “assignments” 
with payment guaranteed, so that you no longer 
need risk the time, energy and heart-breaking dis- 
appointment of writing “on spec”. Here is the 
whole, true “inside story” of how writers live, play, 
work, guard their health, adjust to family life, and 
handle money matters. Here is the frankest, most 
helpful and practical book 
about writers—for writers 
—ever published 


READ IT 10 DAYS FREE 


If you have talent, this book 
can help you reach your writing 
goal much faster. Read it 10 
days free and see how these 
money-making secrets of pro- 
fessional writers can hasten your 
own success. If not delighted, 
return it and owe nothing. If 
you decide to keep it, remit 
only $4.95, plus postage. But 
read the oeahen decide. 





Let Famous Authors 
Like These Help YOU 


Will Oursler 

Norman Vincent Peale 

Lester Velie 

Abigail Van Buren 

Frederic Birmingham 

Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger 

Ben Smith 

Scott Young 

Saul K. Padover 

John Gasner 

Georges Simenon 











Hawthorn Books, Inc. 

Dept. WR-1059 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Please send me a copy of SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
AND HOW THEY WORK for 10 days on approval. 
Within that time, I'll either return the book and owe 
nothing, or keep it and remit $4.95 plus postage, in full 
payment. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


SAVE: Send $4.95 now, and we'll pay the postage. 
Refund and same return privileges guaranteed. 











A Blood-Curdling Get-Together 
Dear Editor: 


Thought you’d be interested to know that as a 
result of Harold Masur’s article, “A Blood Curd- 
ling Get-Together” (Jan. 59 WD) I sold an 
original full lenth novel to Ace. 

Thanks for the always reliable material I find 
in your editorial pages. 

Woopy FAGETTE 
3726 Clifton Street 
El Paso, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


For a long time now I’ve been churning out 
short detective fiction, but recently a letter from 
Mickey Spillane and a WD article by Hal Masur 
got me started on by first novel. Since then I’ve 
completed two 50,000 word mysteries and am 
between chapters of the third. Most important, 
to me, anyway, is the fact that I seem to be having 
more luck with the long jobs. The International 
Press Agency have become interested in these 
stories and have agreed to act as my agent. At 
least it’s encouragement. 

Thanks to friends in the U.S., the New York 
Visitors Bureau and the New York Public Library 
I have been able to successfully use New York 
backgrounds to these stories—The New York 
Police Department and the editor and staff of 
SprinG 300 were also most helpful. 

One of the nicer things I’ve found in this game 
is the eagerness of established writers to help guys 
like me. I’ve made friends with people like 
Mickey Spillane, Hartley Howard, the late Sax 
Rohmer and quite a few more. In my own small 
way I act as agent for several British writers and 
also Douglas Enefer who wrote the Dale Bogard 
series which proved very successful. 

Joun WriGcHT 
P.O. Box 1277 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa 


Quality and Offbeat 
Dear Editor: 


I was quite pleased with David McDowell's 
analyses of the quality fiction market and your 
listing of OrrBeat with such high ones as Es- 
QuirRE, ATLANTIC and PLayBoy. We can’t match 
their rates yet but I feel we’re shoulder to shoulder 
with their standards. 

The main purpose of OrrBgatT is to discover 
and publish new writers whether they are fifteen 
or fifty. As Ray Bradbury recently told me: 
“There are many offbeat stories I can’t find a 
market for so that is why all of us should welcome 
your magazine with open arms.” We have a 
Bradbury story in the fourth issue. 

Again our thanks for McDowell’s interest in 
the quality fictioner. 


RayMOND LEE 
OFFBEAT 

P.O. Box 618 
Encino, California 
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Manhunt 


Dear Editor: 

We’re man-hunting again. We’re looking for 
John Kennedy, whose last known address was care 
of the Lambs in New York. We have a check for 
Kennedy, and would like to hear from him. 


Scott MEREDITH 
LiTreRARY AGENCY, INC. 
580 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I have checks waiting, for foreign serial rights, 
for the following writers: Homer McKee, Dorothy 
Marie Davis, Margaret McGrath, Rett Rouget. 

Howarp MoorePAark 
Literary Agent 

440 East 79th Street 
New York City 21 


Chicago Writers’ Club 


Dear Editor: 


The Lake Shore Scribblers Club of Chicago is 
now well into its second decade. Our members, 
past and present,*have sold fiction to the confes- 
sions, religious, sport and general interest markets. 
Others sell shorticles or have just broken into 
print. ° 

Due to recent turnover, we need a few replace- 
ments. Guests may attend two meetings—prior 
to their decision to join. 

We meet the third Friday night of each month 
at a regular public meeting place, occasionally 
have professional writer-speakers, and charge a 
small yearly fee for which we issue membership 
cards. 


EDWARD BERGSTROM, Pres. 
1549 East 72nd Street 
Chicago 19, Illinois 


Writer Gone Dry 
Dear Editor: 


Just saw “Writer Gone Dry” in your August 
number. Writing is, alas, a disease worse than 
alcoholism. When you aren’t writing you’re mis- 
erable and ridden with guilt. When you are writ- 
ing you’re short tempered, live on coffee and 
cigarettes, keep yourself emotionally drained. But 
when you try to give the whole business up you 
find you can’t. You’re hooked and you’ve got an 
impish monkey on your back that no hospital 
can cure. 

I marvel at those remarkable women who keep 
a house and family going and yet manage to write, 
too. As a full-time writer for the past twelve years 
I find my output embarrassingly small but I have 
really perfected some marvelous excuses to avoid 
writing. Facing the typewriter is the hardest part 
of the job and I suppose people with limited time 











| COUNT THE N.I.A. 
TRAINING INVALUABLE 


"| count the training you gave me 
invaluable. Last spring | had a chil- 
dren's book published, which has had 
many favorable comments. Also, 

have had several feature articles pub- 
lished. | have just received $125.00 
for an illustrated commercial article 
on ‘The Scallop Industry.’ | feel that 
a person interested in writing would 
do well to take your course. Your con- 
structive criticisms, analysis of work 
and promptness in correction gave 
me a big boost."'—Mr. . Whitten, 
28 Mechanic St., Attleboro, Mass. 


| ‘How Do | Get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write. Don’t 
be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors even to those 
who have “arrived.’”’ Remember, too, there is no 
age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that* 
are now vaguc, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair 
Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper 
Institute Copy Desk is today helping men and women of all 
ages to pees 8 their writing talents by the same method . 
helping them gain their first dittle checks of $25, $50 and 
$100, and much more, often’ with their earliest writing 
assignments. 


Learn to Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision and 
criticism of seasoned writer-editors. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t 
give you rules and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, qn your own time. 

ach week you receive actual writing assignments. Your 
stories are then returned to us for correction. Your work is 
then analyzed constructively by practical writer-editors. They 
help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing quickly 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“‘professional’’ touch that gets your material accepted by 
fy Above all, you see constant progress as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejectibn, but your N.I.A. editor tells you 
where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 


about it. Many N.I.A. students begin to sell stories and 
articles easily written in their spare time, almost from the 
Start. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 

Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagifation, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Jusc mail the 
coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. ?* x per Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, (Founde 
1925) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) foto Member, 
National Home Study Council. ) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 






information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer's Dicest, October. 
Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Address 
City Zone State 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 
56 











Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 








The UZZELLS Have 


THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we've been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Okichome 











NOVELS 


Criticised, edited, revised 
$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Send for information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 








PUBLISHING BOOKS IS EASY 


Cut your subsidy costs more than one half by doing it 
yourself. Practical step-by-step guidance. 


“One Stop” literary service includes professional analy- 
sis, editing and publishing of prose and poetry. 
WALTER W. WILLIAMS 
423-B South Verdugo Road Glendale, Calif. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in dye publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particu! 


1 be 
ORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Bex 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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for writing find it easier than those who can .. 
and must... kick at the keyboard every day. 

I have been on a painful literary drunk for a 
dozen years, have gone through several kinds of 
hell to get my name in print and to keep it there 
If any of your readers knows of a cure that will 
lead me to a sane, normal-type life, let me hear 
about it. Otherwise I’m afraid I’m doomed to 
continue lurching towards old age harrassed by 
feelings of insecurity, guilt and the frustrating 
awareness that none of the words I pick are the 
right ones, that none of my writing is slated for 
immortality. 

Joun A. KEEL 
New York, N.Y. 


Prizes in Three Categories 
Dear Editor: 


Wor.tp OvTLook is celebrating fifty years of 
publication by offering nine cash awards to poets, 
writers, and scholars. Prizes will total $1,275—a 
first prize of $250; second of $100 and third of 
$75 being offered in each of three separate cate- 
gories: Missionary Hymns; Missionary Stories: 
Essays on Philosophy of Missions. 

Wortp OvTLook is a monthly non-profit but 
self-supporting publication of the Board of Mis- 
sions of The Methodist Church. Our circulation, 
made up entirely of prepaid individual subscrip- 
tions, has been over 100,000 for twenty years and 
past 150,000 during the last year. Our purpose in 
offering these awards is to interest writers of 
ability in the subject of missions and to secure top 
grade material for our pages. 


The competitions are open to all who can write 
about Christian missions. Contest details are avail- 
able by writing the following address: 


Wor_p OvuTLook 
Henry C. SprINKLE, Editor 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


P.S. After November 1, 1959, our address will 
be 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York. 


The Writer Cometh 


Dear Editor: 


The world must be crawling with people like 
myself, who are gifted writers but have never 
written a thing! We don’t have time. We keep 
talking about it, getting wonderful ideas, buying 
paper, sharpening pencils, but, the pencils and 
paper never meet, at least for professional reasons. 
This, to me, is life’s greatest frustration. 

When I was six or seven I distinctly remember 
somebody asking me what I was going to be when 
I grew up. Without a minute’s hesitation I said— 
a writer. As the school years rolled on I dutifully 
turned in all the stipulated themes in English 
classes, and enjoyed doing them; still none of 
these smacked of salability so I just filed them 
away or kicked them around until they got lost. 
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Then I got a job. Since the job was not a 
writing job, I took a night class in writing. Again 
I turned in the weekly assignments without ever 
directing an article to a magazine. I was pretty 
busy, working, going to night school, and dating. 
Being young and girlish I did a lot of dating. 
Unfortunately none of the men I went with were 
authors, thus my muse just had to sit in a corner 
and twiddle his thumbs while I danced my way 
into marriage. 

After the wedding I thought, “Ah! now I can 
write!” Did I? No... I wanted to, it was just 
that there were an amazing number of things to 
do around the apartment—cleaning, cooking, en- 
tertaining. But I was storing away a lot of won- 
derful ideas for articles on how to start house- 
keeping, how to hold a husband, how to get din- 
ner in a hurry. I kept a notebook and jotted down 
good ideas, interesting words and phrases, clever 
twists to articles I intended to write. 

The next impedimenta—children, and complete 
exhaustion! Dully I tried to figure out why I 
should be saddled with formulas and dangling 
toys over play pens when I should be writing for 
the world to read. So much unborn cleverness 
wasted on decidedly born children. I’d made a 
mistake somewhere. Next year, I kept telling my- 
self, the children would be older and I would have 
more time. Each next year brought more prob- 
lems, yes, but more time, no! 

During these years, trips proved provinces of 
Parnassus. I collected all available literature on 
every conceivable mountain, park, statue, ski lift, 
gold mine, cattle ranch, and restaurant. Even 
clever little place mats with local maps or cattle 
brandings interpreted I grabbed up and squeezed 
into an ever-expanding manilla folder. I could 
hardly wait to get home and start writing about 
all the fascinating places I’d visited. Need I say 
that this over-abundance of pamphlets and maps 
proved quite a problem once it got home? Most 
of it is still in its pristine state of confusion in 
boxes or manilla envelopes in the attic. 

My children are older now and it is really time 
for me to write. Do I? Heck no. Oh, I can, and 
I shall. I subscribe to WriTER’s Dicest. I have 
a bountiful supply of paper, pencils, typewriter 
ribbons and even a nice big, roomy desk waiting 
for my embryonic manuscripts. 

Now I’m ready to write! Almost. But just as 
I'm starting toward my desk the phone rings, 
someone wants me to go to the Flower Show. 
Good idea, I can write tomorrow but the Flower 
Show will close. Besides I might get some colorful 
background material at the show for a story. I go. 
The show is colorful, but none of the color ever 
turns up in the back of one of my stories, not yet 
anyway. Would I please work on this committee? 
Oh sure . . . it isn’t exactly writing, but maybe 
I'll bump into an unusual character that I can 
incorporate in a gem of a story. How about a 
luncheon . . . a bridge party ... a lecture...a 
trip to the shore . . . a matinee? Of course I go. 


Darn good material I keep telling myself. 
Well, 


at last I have accumulated a lifetime 





WRITER- 
CRAFT 


O. B. CANNON 


Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing flelds 
of your choice. 

As. a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 














UNIQUE GUIDANCE 
BY MAIL PRODUCES 
SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 


Learn to recognize the salable factors in current 
published work. Then you, too, may succeed. Fic- 
tion, articles, plays, poetry. Fifteen M words may 
be submitted in one or several mss. for $10 
monthly. Minimum 4 mo. All mss. except com- 
pleted novels returned with constructive criticism, 
and replotting if needed, in one week or less. 
Single criticism: 1 short-short $3; mss. to 5 M 
words $5; novels to 150 M words $50 (Page by 
page analysis. ) 


MY TEXT BOOKS CHOSEN BY 
MANY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic technique) $1.25 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas of all kinds) 2.50 
3——WRITERS: LET’S PLOT (Revised 1958 edition) . 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance technique) 3.00 
5——WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types explained.) . 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (A new approach to writing) 3.00 
Also, to illustrate novel technique: 
7—My prize novel “THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS” 3.00 


Or for teacher at elbow assistance you may live at my 
WRITER’S COLONY at any time. Why not experience 
this stimulating meeting of minds amidst beautiful surround- 
ings? Colony established 1938. Also: 20 years in my own 
Chicago Loop studio. 


MILDRED |. REID WRITERS’ COLONY 


Contoocook New Hampshire 
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Writers Di 


EDITOR 
Richard K. Abbott 


MANAGING EDITOR 
Richard Rosenthal 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Lynn Hautman 


* 


Vol. 39, No. 10, October, 1959 





Cover: 

Rust Hills, Esquire’s Fiction 
Editor, takes an “editorial coffee 
break.” Rust’s article (page 15) 
gives his ideas on what is in- 
volved in writing slick and qual- 
ity fiction. 


gest 
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1 Forum 

anaetiare euaeon 15 Slick Fiction and Quality Fiction, Rust Hills 
Florence Hoffmaster 19 10 Commandments For Religious Writers, Robert Osterman 

26 The Great Compensation, Jesse Stuart 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 30 Don’t Take It, Tape It, Robert Latimer 
Dolores Daly 34 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 

37 How To Write Crossword Puzzles, Jack Luzzatto 
BUSINESS MANAGER a 
Rune, 04. Dletiten 46 Writer’s Market 

54 Cartoonist Cues, John Normant 
ART DIRECTOR 60 An Idea a Day, Frank Dickson 
William Leonard 66 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel 





Editer and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $6.00 for two yea: 
$3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days to 
take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment; able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 


numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers Since 1920) ; 
DEPT. W.D. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


131 NORTH 20th STREET 
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supply of newspaper clippings, I-was-there experi- 
ences, backgrounds unlimited, notebooks, maps, 
dictionaries, crazy characters and ideas. Move 
over all you people who have spent the last twenty- 
five years droning out words for sale while I’ve 
been blotting up life—here I come! 


FRANCELIA WILLIS 
50 Dogwood Lane 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


New Cartoon Market 


Dear Editor: 


The ARMED Forces WRITER magazine is un- 
dergoing a change in format which began with 
its June 5th Anniversary Issue. 

We'd like to see spot illustrations and illustrated 
articles on writing. Cartoons about writing aver- 
age $2.00 but, as with illustrative material the 
price is hinged to the quality. We’ll pay more for 
the best, on publication. 

People like Bill Lederer (“The Ugly Ameri- 
can”), Larston Farrar (“How to Make $18,000 a 
Year Free-Lance Writing’), and Edward Beach 
(“Run Silent Run Deep”) are A.F.W.L. members, 
and membership is open to civilians, who have 
substantially the same privileges as military writ- 
ers. We are a non-profit organization and $3.00 
a year includes subscription to the A.F. Writer. 


Epwarp S. BuTLER 

Art Director 

The Armed Forces Writers League 
329 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Waiting For The Little Miracle 


For many years I have devoted my spare time 
to writing stories and plays while earning my 
livelihood as shorthand reporter for the State of 
New York. By the end of July of this year I shall 
be retired as an employee of the State. 

How pleasant it would be if I could devote the 
rest of my life to my literary projects and supple- 
ment my pension by say $500 a year. I feel that I 
am modest in my request and yet as a realist I will 
not delude myself into believing that my luck with 
editors and producers will improve with age. 

I have often wondered why it is that sheer 
manual ability to record colloquy at 200 words 
per minute affords the reporter a fairly comfort- 
able remuneration, while creative writing which is 
exacting but personally much more satisfying has 
been, for me financially unrewarding? 

Despite my pessimistic outlook I shall persist 
in my leisurely fashion, hoping like so many other 
unsuccessful authors for that little miracle to come 
to pass, to find some morning a check in the mail 
instead of the usual rejection slip. 


I. EINSTADT 
New York, N. Y. 


* WD will add $25 to that first $50 (or more) 
check you receive for your first story.—Ed. 





OCTOBER IS A GREAT MONTH 


Make It Count 
With Pauline Bloom's 


STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


Every October thousands of portables start clicking all 
over America. Some of the stories clicked out in October 
will be published and read by millions of readers a few 
months later. Will yours be among them? Will your Fall 
stories bring you rejections or checks? 


GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE 


Do you know what steps to take to write a salable story? 
Do you know why your stories are rejected, and what you 
can do to make them salable? With Pauline Bloom’s help 
you can not only learn to write better stories, you can turn 
some of your old rejects into sales. 

Pauline Bloom has written hundreds of published stories 
and articles, many of thém to the top slicks. She has 
lectured at Town Hall and Columbia University, and has 

iven writing courses at Rutgers University and Brooklyn 
Colicge Her system has been tested and proved successful. 


ONE 7 TO A SECONDARY ——- m PAY 

OR YOUR COURSE AND START 

ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER 
CRITICISM SERVICE: Have you a story which should 
sell but doesn’t? Pauline Bloom can tell you what's wrong 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 
$5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 
25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped envelope 
should accompany script. Special rate for books. 

Personal Consultation by Arrangement 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR as 
60 Plaza Street, D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligations please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 


Name 


Address 


Personal Consultation by Arrangement 











YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS IN 1959 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 
$25,000 from Colgate 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 
$20,000 from Crest-Pace 

$15,000 from Dole Pineapple 
$15,000 from Remington 

$10,000 from Green Giant Peas 
$10,000 from Hoover 

$10,000 from Lava Soap 

$5,000 from LePage 


You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 

bringing you winning help for the big contests now 


on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output 


on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book. WRITING TO SELL: 


. . His book is one every writer of fiction or fact should have close at hand . . . Don’t miss it if you write fiction 
or articles. You'll find it’s the book you've been looking for and always wondered where you could get = 


—Peoria (Illinois) Journal-Star 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, New York. $3.00 


YY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


S5$8O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,.N.Y. 

































Slick Fiction and 
Quality Fiction 


Who can cite the precise difference between “slick” and 
“quality” fiction? Rust Hills, Fiction Editor of Esquire 
reveals the literary criteria that helped Esquire place 
two winners in this year’s O. Henry Prize Stories. 


By Rust Hills 





The Nightdream and the Daydream 


WE had submitted to us recently a short story by a 
very distinguished author. One of his stories, at least, 
has become a semi-classic; I remember teaching it in 
Freshman English classes. But, like many celebrated 
authors who may not have it anymore, the author has 
turned to slick fiction, thinking, perhaps, that his skill 
and his name would carry the fake plot. 

It started off well enough, with a neatly character- 
ized sketch: a doting mother trying to console her 
businessman husband, both worried about the laziness 
of their college-boy son, who, the father storms, is 
learning nothing practical and useful in school. In 
the basement playroom, the scampish young man 
meanwhile vows to his fiancee he’ll make her a million 
dollars. 














Charming to this point, the story turns slick. 
The boy returns to college, listens listlessly as 
his English instructor tells of the fortune one 
could make if he discovered a lost play of 
Shakespeare’s. Suddenly he remembers an 
old book his mother brought from Italy, 
rushes back home, steals the book (nothing 
is made of the ethics of this), annotates it 
(while lying in the sun on the Riviera) , and 
gets ready to make his million publishing it. 

We next see him in a magnificent suite in a 
magnificent London hotel preparing for tea 
with the Queen. The father reappears, still 
suspicious, for he has never heard of Shake- 
speare; but as his son drives off in his chauf- 
feur-driven Daimler, he looks at him “with 
a curious awe.” 

Needless to say, the distinguished author of 
this undistinguished story is a college pro- 
fessor. In an academic, this story represents 
the most undisguised sort of daydreaming. 
Not by any commercial means, but solely by 
his own academic skills and his scholarship, 
the hero (and the author with him in his 
fantasying) is able to make so much money 
and become so successful that even his old 
man looks at him “with a curious awe.” That 
last phrase is interesting, because when slick 
takes over, even the words and phrases turn 
to cliche. 

The story is a harmlessly genial and gentle 
kind of daydreaming, and one wishes some 
magazine — perhaps THe Saturpay Eve- 
NING Post—would publish it, and pay the 
author a million dollars, and make all his 
dreams come true. 

Leonard Wallace Robinson, who was Man- 
aging Editor of Esquire when I came here, 
and went to be Fiction Editor of CoLuier’s 
when that magazine had just a few months 
left, had a good eye for both slick and quality 
fiction. More interesting, he was invariably 
able to tell the difference between them. As I 
recall his distinction, it was that quality fic- 
tion partakes of the nightdream—while slick 
fiction partakes of the daydream. 

In terms of literary history, it seems to me, 
the distinction between slick and quality goes 
back to the two writers that Paul Roche calls 
the twin pillars of the short story: Maupas- 
sant and Chekov. I argue with people a lot 
about short stories and I argued with Paul 
Roche about this. For he claimed that we 
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were too much under the influence of Che- 
kov and needed more Maupassant. My dis- 
agreement is: that the Maupassant method is 
at the very heart of the more pretentious sort 
of slick; that his stories are full of beautiful, 
oversexed women and trick, twisty plot de- 
vices; that the stories may occasionally be 
seamy, but that their plots are such that they 
are without a truly accurate view of life; but 
that Chekov sees life as it is and renders it so: 
and that his accurate vision and uncompro- 
mising plotting stand at the head of a literary 
tradition recently come to a fine flowering in 
the works of contemporary writers like Ber- 
nard Malamud and Saul Bellow; but that 
this Chekov influence is still not in actual 
ascendancy, as the majority of magazine fic- 
tion is committed to the slick, trick, glamour- 
ized methods of Maupassant’s fake day- 
dreaming writing. 

Too much of the daydream is what’s the 
trouble with most of the fiction we see. Day- 
time fantasying is at the heart of all the slick, 
trick, sexy, sadistic, self-pitying, snappy-dia- 
logued, romanticized, glamourized, hard- 
boiled, or sentimentalized stories that come 
our way, that we occasionally publish (more 
or less by accident) , and that I read too often 
in other magazines. The concept of writing 
as some sort of catharsis, some sort of work- 
ing out of symbolic terms of a writer’s fan- 
tasies known or unknown, is a perfectly ac- 
ceptable concept as long as the writing is 
successful. But you’ll find that the successful 
writing of this sort stems from the night- 
dream, not the daydream. When cathartic 
writing is unsuccessful, it is so unsuccessful 
that almost anything is better: six years of 
psychoanalysis for the writer; finger paint- 
ing; or the cold shower and walk around the 
block that the YMCA is supposed to advise. 


What Type Dreams Do You Write? 


This sort of daydreaming, which is at the 
heart of all slick fiction (both hard-boiled 
and romantic), is much more forgivable in 
the young than in the old: In the young 
writer it may represent a persistence of illu- 
sion; in the old it represents an escape from 
reality. We are much more tolerant of the 
fantasying slick attitudes in a new, inexperi- 
enced writer, than in someone who has the 
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craft to draw a story about how things really 
are, but hasn’t the vision or integrity to do it. 
A lot of the undergraduate writing that we 
see, for instance, will have an over-romantic 
or false-cynical slickness that we will try to 
overlook for the promise of a talent and an 
eye and an ear not yet realized. There was 
recently, as an example, some very promising 
work from a very young writer studying at 
Columbia. “Three Sketches” he called his 
submission, and one of them, titled “A 
Momentary Thing,” told of a young Amer- 
ican sitting at a cafe in Paris approached by 
an attractive prostitute. The boy has a warm 
and friendly discussion with her, and the two 
are obviously very sympatico; but at the end 
he tells her to go on her way, and speaks of 
her to his friends as “just another whore.” 


It was a romantic little sketch, and it seemed 

lick in its youngishness and in its melancholy 
irony-—sentimentalized prostitutes are, I 
suppose, the cliche of cliches. But somehow 
the story managed not to be slick romantic, 
but just young romantic, which, as I say, is 
a very forgivable thing—at least in the 
young. Forgiveable—but not publishable. 


The Need to Experiment 


As in many of the stories that we get from 
universities, there was in this sketch a lack of 
body— a non-attention to standard story 
values: plot, suspense, characterization in 
depth, and so forth. Students generally shy 
away from telling a full-bodied story under 
the excuse that it is old-fashioned writing. 
And shying away is actually very sensible of 
them, because they haven’t yet the equip- 
ment to handle a full-fledged plot with full- 
fledged characters—they find their story is 
likely to bog down into a melodrama, with 
unconvincing dialogue, unconvincing char- 
acter shifts, and unsustained tone and mood. 
Often they will turn then to some sort of 
experimental story—full of stream-of-con- 
sciousness mixed with newspaper headlines 
and dirty words. This is useful as an exercise, 
but the results are seldom worth much. 
EsguirE has never, for instance, published 
an experimental story, even by a celebrated 
author. It would seem that if a writer has 
written stories with the control of technique 





that James Joyce showed in Dubliners, that 
he would then be ready to go on to publish 
experimental work like Finnegan’s Wake— 
not before. Experimentalism in new writers 
is too often a cover for lack of craft. 


Undergraduate writers and beginning writ- 
ers are much more likely to be successful 
when they write fragments like these three 
sketches sent to us from Columbia—because 
these are, in effect, exercises—and as exer- 
cises they are, of course, very useful to a new 
writer. 


Sketches such as these are the first workings- 
out of the amateur writer’s “wonderful idea 
for a short story’ —which usually means plot, 
not idea at all. More is needed: a true some- 
thing to say. In a mature writer who has 
found what he has to say, and has said it in 
many ways and in many stories, this becomes 
a body of work—with a world of its own: 
Fitzgerald’s world; Hemingway’s world; 
Dickens’s world. But it must be found first, 
with experiments and exercises. 


The trouble is that new young writers al- 
ways want to publish their more or less suc- 
cessful exercises, and they are not savvy 
enough to know that these are traditionally 
published in little magazines, not in the big 
national commercial ones. It is too bad, be- 
cause publication in the small literary quar- 
terlies, no matter how small, can be a great 
help. A new writer cannot usually expect to 
publish first in the large national commercial 
magazines, and he can’t even expect, per- 
haps, to first publish in some of the more 
renowned quarterlies like KENyon REviEw, 
PARTISAN REvIEW, SEWANEE REVIEW, etc. 
But publication in the littler of the littl— 
magazines like AcceENT and Epocnu and 
AUDIENCE—and even in any little magazine 
the writer and his friends might start for 
themselves, is the natural and traditional 
road to publishing for pay. Charles Allen 
published (in SewaNnEE REviEw, July, 1943) 
a study showing that of 100 writers impor- 
tant since 1914, 85 of them had first appeared 
in little magazines. And if anyone would 
take the trouble to read these early contribu- 
tions, he would see how impossible (and, in- 
deed, how unwarranted ) publication of most 
of these pieces in a large national commercial 
magazine would have been. 
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What Is a Good Story? 

To be worth considering at all, it seems to 
me, a story must have a point—some point, 
any point; some intention. But for the story 
to be good, the point must be inextricably 
bedded in all the other aspects of the story— 
in the plot, the characterizations, the mood, 
the style, the setting, the structure, and so on. 
If a story has no point, then it is pointless. 
And if the story does have a point or purpose, 
but it is not inextricably bedded in all the 
other aspects, then what one has is at worst 
a tract, at best some sort of allegory or para- 
ble—a “‘message” story. The point need not 
then, indeed, must not, be demonstrable, 
capable of being removed, paraphrased. 

But if the point of the story is inextricably 
bedded in all the other aspects of a story, 
then that story says something, tells you 
something, without being a tract. You get 
the absolute fusion of form and content that 
is Art. And further, whatever the theme or 
point or purpose or intention of the story is, 
will become a controlling intention. The 
controlling intention will control the selec- 
tion and presentation of all the other aspects 
of a short story: the mood the author creates; 
the style he selects; the structure of the story; 
the workings-out of the narrative or plot line 
through the various crises (also determined 
by the controlling intention) ; it will control 
the original delineation and the subsequent 
development of the characters. In sum: the 
intention or purpose of a story must be in- 
separable from all the other aspects, and will 
at the same time control them. 


Characterization Is the Keystone 


I always seem to be misunderstood here, and 
I don’t want to be. A key to the quality 
story is characterization, and let me use the 
interaction between characterization and 
theme as an example to qualify what I say 
about controlling intent. The distinction 
made between tragedy and melodrama (or 
between comedy and farce) is that in tragedy 
plot yields to character, while in melodrama 
the characterizations will shift according to 
the devisings of the plot. What is true of 
drama seems to me equally true of the differ- 
ence between quality and slick in prose fic- 
tion; and what is true of the interaction be- 
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tween characterization and plot seems 
equally true of the relation of characteriza- 
tion to theme. Characters will not be just 
chosen to demonstrate the point of the story, 
they must “somehow live themselves”—and 
I find I’ve found a cliche here, myself. The 
cliche is at the very heart of the slick. Ina 
slick story the conception of the characters 
will be stereotype—every delineation of them 
will stem from a stock figure: “a guy who 
works in a bank”; even simply “a waitress.” 
The situation (and eventually the plot) will 
partake of the same sort of cliche: “this 
woman is seated at a bar’; “a young Amer- 
ican student is sitting in a Paris cafe”; “‘this 
college kid who worries his parents.” In 
quality writing stereotyping can never be a 
substitute for characterization; in slick, it 
always is. In good writing the characteriza- 
tion somehow becomes the point of the story. 
The point of the story must be concealed, 
must in some way be added into it, not just 
worked out. The story’s controlling intention 
must never be thought of as wholly inter- 
changeable with its theme. 


How Is a Story Created? 


How will this work in actual practice? 
Which will come first? The intention?—the 
point the author wants to make, and for 
which he will subsequently find a story to 
illustrate? Or will the story come first ?>—the 
“some incident observed in the subway” 
which naggles away at the author, until he 
begins to write about it, seeing only then 
(but perhaps not really clearly, himself, ever 
at all) the point of what he is saying, and 
through the discovered (or, at least, sensed) 
controlling intention carving and creating 
all the other aspects further to fit? 

It could, of course, be either of these two 
methods—but it seems to me more likely 
that the process of creating a successful story 
is some combination of the two. It seems 
usual, for instance, that a writer keeps a 
notebook and in this notebook puts down 
thoughts and ideas which occur to him and 
also makes a note of any incident which he 
has observed or been told of or read of in the 
newspaper, and which has captured his 
fancy. It is the marriage of these two 
(Continued on page 78) 
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I TAKE RELIGION SERIOUSLY 


DO NOT MAKE RELIGION 
A GIMMICK 
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10 Commandments 


For Religious Writers 


By Robert Ostermann 


In the morning, first thing I do is read the unsolicited 
manuscripts that come daily through the mail. This 
daily ritual is strictly an act of penance. That is all it 
can be. I long ago gave up hope of finding anything 
worth publishing, allowing for rare exceptions. I ex- 
amine the manuscripts because that is something an 
editor has to do. They have been written and mailed 
in good faith and you have to honor the intentions. Just 
the same, I would like to be able to read with a greater 
expectation of discovery. 

This morning’s mail is representative: four articles on 
merchandising slogans and their development; one on 
the need for marriage preparation for men, another on 
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Victor Herbert, still another on forgetting. 
One writer tells me why everyone should 
own a cat; another reports on the stamp is- 
sues of Vatican City. I go on two scenic 
tours: the first around Basel, Switzerland; 
the second, through Italy. And then to the 
batch of instruction and tips . . . for keeping 
salesmen at bay, for summer safety and so on. 

I wonder, are writers not also readers? 
Some of them, of course, imagine they can 
read my mind, although it would be so much 
easier to send me a dime and read my maga- 
zine. And if they don’t have a dime, they 
can still ask. We have yet to refuse to send 
out a free sample copy. 

Tue Voice oF Sr. JupE is a religious maga- 
zine—one of about seventy in a field worth 
considering by the freelance writer. But 
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I TAKE RELIGION SERIOUSLY. 


Editors of religious magazines share certain 
theories about the importance of religion. In 
our opinion religion, confronted fully, lived 
to the hilt, sets great challenges to the hu- 
man personality; its impact on the indi- 
vidual and society generates dramatic ma- 
terial over the widest possible spectrum. You 
cannot write convincingly for the religious 
market if you are insensitive to this. I am 
not saying you have to accept or even agree 
with an editor’s faith in order to write for 
him. You have to accept the importance of 
religion in the lives of people. 


II DO NOT MAKE RELIGION 
A GIMMICK. 

The most logical approach to a subject 
for the religious market would seem to be 
to seize on its religious references. Let me 
disenchant you; it is not! I couldn’t care less 
if the man'who flies a plane faster than ever 
before, or higher, happens to be a Catholic. 
I may get a dozen articles about it a week 
after the event but I am not impressed. 

Think the thing through. There are cer- 
tainly some accomplishments where a man’s 
religious character has essential influence on 
his life and behavior. An artist can be pos- 
sessed by a religious vision, as was Georges 
Rouault, which penetrates the substance of 
his art and is the dramatic nucleus of his life. 
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Also, influenced by a faith deeply realized, 
man can devote his life to the poor or con- 
ceive and carry out some significant social 
reform against great odds. Here are storieg’ 
worth telling. But the religion in them i 
more than decoration. I test such storie’ 
with a simple rule-of-thumb. I ask: Does 
the story remain the same with the religioug 
element removed? : 


III DO NOT MISJUDGE THE 
RELIGIOUS EDITOR. 


In their views of religious spokesmen, manj 
people have never overtaken H. L. Menc; 
ken. Well, for all my regard for the sage o! 
Baltimore, Mencken is out-of-date. So is 
Bernard Shaw. I know college seniors with 
whom neither Shaw nor Mencken could 
last ten minutes in a religious debate. Elmer 
Gantry is editing no magazine that I knowgyp, 
of. On the contrary, my friend Donald Mc 
Donald, editor of The Catholic Messenger 
has his columns reprinted by papers like thehortin 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The Critic and th | 
New York Times Book Magazine are of 
mutually appreciative terms. Daniel Poling 
of The Christian Herald has a respectful 


audience ouside his circulation limits. Yop / 
insult men like these if you send them art! ] 
cles on keeping salesmen at bay, on tips ‘0! udgi 


summer safety, or on the origin of St. PatfF™Pt 
rick’s Day in West Armpit, Nebraska. Ppar 








ded DO NOT PREACH. 
‘ioumvery successful new writer can be damned 
nce one temptation should he succumb to it. 
ceifgpod help him if he feels he must preach. At 
ast eight out of ten writers who knock at 
. py door are frustrated preachers. They 
‘Bust tell readers what to do: they want to 
"iescribe and legislate; they must be con- 
eMBusive. They have a message and they 
SU“Bould not dream of delivering it indirectly; 
e\Mhey insist on being as clear and dogmatic as 
thffhe Pope. Preaching always gives answers. 
-allfome of us think that most readers do not 
 thefven know what the questions are and we 
ts toffre not afraid of a reader having an idea 
at If his own. 


‘ha? PRACTICE YOUR REPORTING. 
cigious magazines exist to teach readers. 
___But there are many ways of teaching. You 
an teach academically. You can teach dra- 
ad atically. Academic teaching belongs in 
cone School, not in the press. Reporting is 
scialeching dramatized; teaching by indirec- 
orice by living example. Take four likely 
 jgbjects: (a) parenthood, (b) education, 
c) urban renewal, and (d) right-to-work 
a pbor legislation. These are matters about 
iougitich most religious editors would like to 
’ ‘Re their readers better informed. Of course, 
ou could approach them as if they were jig- 
w puzzles to be assembled for simple- 
inded people, and I don’t say this isn’t an 
sy way to write: putting down formulas, 
neralizations about raising children, the 
st way to tackle urban renewal, and all the 
‘Est. It is easy; you can do it without ever 
, paving your typewriter. But you will be serv- 
Pg up a corpse for readers to admire, and 
ven the simplest among them will feel the 
“Heath in your writing when he touches it. 
The article that will make any editor dance 
round his desk will show all these themes 
‘S*"Bappening. That’s the essence of it. Re- 
© UGorting SHOWS. It involves readers. It 
“fives them personalities, places, speech, 
ents, something concrete to identify with. 


cul! L DO NOT SUBSTITUTE 

Yo! ANYTHING FOR 

arti PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS. 
fogudging by the scores of unsolicited manu- 
ripts I receive, the majority of free-lancers 
pparently think that religious editors are 
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hard-up for copy; that they are not going to 
have to submit to a discriminating editorial 
judgment, experienced and exacting; that 
they can get by on accidentals. 

Many writers, for example, present their 
faith like credentials along with their manu- 
scripts. All I can say is, Don’t! Religious 
profession is not a secret password to get 
you through the blind door. Excellence re- 
mains the best key to an editor’s heart. I 
shrivel every time I get a manuscript accom- 
panied by a cozy note identifying the writer 
as a Catholic in good standing. Quite likely 
the statement is made innocently. But it 
reflects complete misunderstanding of the 
basis of editorial judgment. Judge your stuff 
severely. I assure you, we will. 


VII BE CONTEMPORARY. 
History seems to have particular attraction 
for the writer with his eye on the religious 
market, perhaps due to an unexamined as- 
sumption that religion, too, is a thing of the 
past. Study our magazines; you will find 
that we know this is the 20th century. Our 
magazine has recently published stories on 
the Supreme Court, the political and eco- 
nomic significance of Africa for the West, 
interviews with Admiral Rickover, Hulan 
Jack, and George Romney of American 
Motors. That is a sample of one religious 
magazine’s endeavor to be versatile. 

Writers will receive the biggest welcome 
when they come bearing stories of positive 
achievement in areas of important civic 
crises like education, integration and race 
prejudice, labor relations, civil rights; in 
the way local communities are facing up to 
the huge problems incurred by rapid growth 
—how are they paying for their schools and 
other services or grappling with the blight of 
the boring, monotonous suburbs? 


VIII DON’T IDENTIFY 
RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 
WITH RELIGION. 

Many things have significance for the be- 

liever without being in themselves religious. 

The whole world of entertainment and mass 

communications is of tremendous import- 

ance because of their power to establish 
images and insinuate values hostile to those 
of religion. That is one example of non- 
religious reality that has religicus import- 
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ance. There are many more. Writers should 
try to enlarge their awareness of the innum- 
erable points of contact between religion and 
20th century existence. You can start by 
reading a couple of books in the field of 
religious sociology. Will Herberg, John Kane, 
and Joseph Fichter are authors that come to 
mind. It would be no waste of time, too, to 
glance occasionally at a religious newspaper 
to see what it considers topical and relevant; 
almost every Catholic diocese puts out a 
weekly paper. The range of your subject 
possibilities may be a pleasant surprise. 

IX TRY A LITTLE CONTROVERSY. 
You will find—and this must be an encour- 
aging discovery for writers—that a lot of 
religious editors are not afraid either of con- 
troversial subjects or of being unpopular. 
We are in an enviable position. We have 
no reason to be intimidated by the fear of 
losing subscriber or advertising revenue. 

Of course by controversial I don’t mean 
you can prance in with articles offensive to 
the editor’s faith. You avoid that not only 
out of common sense but out of common 
courtesy. By controversy I mean taking sides 


Religious Editors Comment! 


in a topical issue, like the present division 
Catholic publications on the foreign aif 
question or on labor/management relations 
or, for some Protestant publications, th; 
question of diplomatic recognition of Re 
China and resumption of foreign trade wit) 
it. These issues are so complex you have 
report on several sides if you want to b 
honest and impartial. 


X DON’T GET OUT 
OF YOUR DEPTH. 

There are certainly several exceptions 
my statement that religious convictions an¢ 
knowledge are not necessary in the writer 
for religious magazines. You could not get 
safely around in doctrinal matters, for one 
thing, or where theology is a definite require. 
ment. And there are obviously stories wher 
authenticity is impossible without what car 
be called “family intimacy.” But so man 
subjects require only accurate information, 
experience, and writing ability. Editors ar 
cooperative. We are no different from other 
kinds. We are watching for the writer with 
vision and style and originality. He will 
never be turned away. 
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Kenneth L. Wilson, Managing Editor 
“Christian Herald:” 


Judging from the free-lance material we receive, 
I would say that writers are not interpreting the 
needs and purposes of the religious press ver 
clearly. .. . Our own magazine is, I think branch; 
ing out a bit from what our “traditional” contents 
have been. Maybe writers just haven’t branched 
yet. We find it difficult to get authoritative treat- 
ments of social issues, presented in readable form 


Rev. Albert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor 
“St. Joseph Magazine:” 


Preferences: down-to-earth, well organized writ} 
ing, neatly presented and not neglectful © 
anecdote-type examples. Keep it practical. Firs! 
person articles of achievement, travel or exper 
ence with which reader can identify himsel! 
Miracles in real life; not in fiction. Leave the 
moral and dogmatic theology articles to the clerg! 
Aversions: Fiction that is too sweet, romanti( 
sentimental. Encyclopedic rehashes of recent book! 
or articles. Soarings to cloud seven where reade! 
identification is impossible. Articles critical to the 
point of bitterness. Good Catholic material which 
makes no attempt to relate itself to reader needs 
Material with strong local but little national it 
terest. Isolationism in world affairs. 
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Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P., Editor 

“The Sign:” 

The kind of material religious periodicals most 
need at present is in the following areas: 1) How 
to live our Catholicity not only in exclusive sense 
of our denomination, but in the wider framework 
of Christianity; material which not only helps 


nt? Catholics to be better Catholics, but to be better 


Catholic citizens. 2) Good profiles of outstanding 
people personifying No. 1. 3) Material dealing 
with practical social problems in the framework of 
the social teaching of the Catholic Church. 4) A 
surer grasp of current events. 5) Material with a 
higher journalistic quality. 


Edward E. Grusd, Managing Editor 
“The National Jewish Monthly:” 


I prefer writing that the average intelligent lay- 
man can understand. There is a great deal of gob- 
bledegook in some religious periodicals, and they 
get by with it because, like the churches they rep- 
resent, they are considered sacrosanct. I also prefer 
articles that apply the principles of religion to 
daily life... . The great need in the world today is 
not for religious expressions but religious action. 
In other words, religion is more important*on 
Monday than on Sunday. The religious press has 
4 great opportunity to demonstrate how religion 
can be made operative in day by day life. 


Leland D. Case, Editor 
“Together:” 


It would seem to me. . . that a common denomi- 
nator of religious periodicals should be a concern 
that the teachings of our faith be intimately related 
to living. There are many ways of doing this, but 
“Together” favors what might be called the 
parable method. 


Harold E. Fey, Editor 
“The Christian Century:” 


The religious paper must go beyond devotional 
meditations to a discussion in the light of the 
Christian faith of the real dilemmas confronting 
working people, business men, professionals and 
government workers. The moral and religious 
problems faced by the different vocations must be 
dealt with separately and in detail and the rele- 
vance of the teachings of Christ and the church 
made clear. 


Robert J. Cadigan, Editor-in-Chief 
“Presbyterian Life:” 


Magazine reporting on the news of Christianity in 
general, and any one church in particular, is in 
business to present the evidence of the ways in 
which God is at work among men. Reports of ways 
in which individuals and congregations have solved 
basic problems and are trying to solve the great 
questions confronting our contemporary culture 
are bound to inspire others to attempt to imitate 
that which has worked for someone else. 


















PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 





® Man of Right Much Courage 
©@ We Can Live, if We Can Love 
© A Jubilee Message ond A Call to Prayer 








Religious Markets 





The Ave Maria (Catholic Home Weekly), Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Rev. John Reedy, CSC, Editor. 
“Articles: 800 to 3,000 words. Material of interest 
to a family audience. Service-type articles for fam- 
ily living are desired. Light-touch articles with a 
family angle are particularly desired. Fiction: 
General, adult fiction, written from a Catholic 
viewpoint is preferred. THE AVE MARIA is the 
largest purchaser of fiction in the Catholic Press. 
Poetry: 4 to 16 lines. Used weekly. $5.00 per poem. 
Articles and fiction: 1%c a word and up on 
acceptance.” 


Baptist Leader, 1703 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. American Baptist. Ben Browne, Edi- 
tor. Monthly, 30c per issue, $3.25 yearly. Seeks 


MeSSenEgE 
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special articles directed to church school leaders 
and teachers, depicting uniquely successful Sun- 
day church school methods, personalities and pro- 
grams. Discussions of church school problems, 
leadership ideas, general religious interests. Wants 
articles for children’s leaders, on understanding 
children up to twelve; creative learning experi- 
ences and new resources and trends in Christian 
education. For youteh leaders on teen-age psy- 
chology from .the Christian viewpoint; teaching 
methods in youth classes. Also for adult leaders 
on work in adult and young adult groups; relation 
of church to community, rural problems, methods 
of developing leadership. Likes 750-1500 words. No 
fiction. Usually pays 1c per word, on acceptance. 
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Builders, 3rd and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pf 
Raymond M. Veh, D.D., Litt.D., Editor. Evan 
gelical United Brethren. Weekly publication 
$2.24 per year. Wants fiction directed to yout 
groups, ages 15-24. Length about 1500 word 
Pays $7.50 per story, on acceptance. 


Catholic Digest, 44 East 53rd St., New York 2), 
N. Y. John McCarthy, Executive Editor. Monthly, 
35c per copy, $4.00 yearly. Directed to 850,00) 
Catholic families who live in major urban center 
and suburbs. Seeks timely, topical articles of 2,50( 
words, such as profiles of prominent Catholics 
subjects of general interest to Catholics, also 
everyday development on the national American 
scene, art of living. sports, humor, education. No 
fiction. Pays $200 up, on acceptance. 


The Catholic Boy, Holy Cross Fathers, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Father Frank Gartland, C.S.C, 
editor. For young men from 11 to 15. “Our great- 
est need is fiction. We look for wholesome, plaus- 
ible, gripping stories. No preaching. No moralizing 
Any subject that appeals to boys. Principal require- 
ment is a strong plot—an exciting problem or con- 
flict to be resolved. Up to 3,000 words. Paid on 
acceptance up to $100. “We are interested in two 
types of articles: 1) sports articles; 2) articles 
about apostolic Catholic laymen, priests or relig- 
ious who are doing inspiring work. Up to 2500 
words. Query first. Photos if possible. Paid on ac- 
ceptance—up to $75.” 


Catholic Miss Of America, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Florence Flugaur, Man- 
aging Editor. Published September through June 
for Catholic Girls ages 11 to 16. Fiction: adven- 
ture, humor, family, school themes. No romantic 
interest. Length: 1500 to 3000 words. Serials in 
3 to 4 installments—1500 to 2500 words per in- 
stallment. Non-fiction: articles on any subject of 
interest to teenage girls, including religious and 
non-religious subjects, stories on the saints and 
articles on careers for women. Length: 1000 to 
1500 words. Photographs when possible. How-to- 
do-it articles using inexpensive materials are wel- 
come. Sketches should accompany manuscript. 
Payment Ic per word and up. Photographs $3 and 
up. Reports within four weeks. 


The Catholic World, 180 Varick St., New York 14, 
N. Y. Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., Editor. “Our 
general policy is to publish material on current in- 
tellectual problems, analyzed in the light of con- 
temporary Catholic thought and the teachings of 
the Church. The subject matter ranges in scope 
from national and international affairs, economics, 
science, literature, medicine, education etc. Our 
maximum article length is 3,000 words and our 
rate of payment is about $7.50 a page. We do not 
publish historical, pious, or devotional material. 
We are interested in short stories which touch on 
modern problems and reflect the Catholic view- 
point. We are happy to examine free lance mate- 
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rial. Reports take about 4-6 weeks. We do not use 
photographs or free lance art work at present.” 


The Catholic Home Journal, Pittsburgh 1, Pa., 
Father Bonaventure Stefun, Editor. Anything that 
would appeal to housewives especially, depending 
on how a writer handles the topic. Articles on ca- 
reers for women welcome. We want no preaching 
or pessimism. If you write about social problems, 
it must be in a way as to show where improvement 
is possible and being done. Regular rates a cent a 
word and up. Check recent issues.”’ 


Catholic Home Messenger, Canfield, Ohio, Roman 
Catholic. Reverend Marie E. Gandolfi, S.S.P., 
Editor. Monthly, 25c per copy. $3.00 yearly. Di- 
rected to a general family audience. Seeks person- 
alities, science, humor, Catholic Action Also 
contains articles about home-making. Wants good 
fiction with a moral. 1800-2200 words. Pays 
2c-2Y2c per word and up, on acceptance. 


The Christian Century, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. Harold E. Fey, D.D., Editor. 
Weekly, 25c per copy, $5.00 yearly. An unde- 
nominational (Protestant), independent journal 
of opinion and news, directed to ministers and lay- 
men, particularly professional people interested 
in function of the Christian church in modern 
society. Seeks articles on current issues in theo- 
logy, church and culture, political and social life, 
international relations. Occasional short pieces 
in lighter, casual vein. Issue of July 22, 1959 had 
good examples. See “Welfare by Diamonds” for 
the light touch. No fiction. Likes articles 1,800- 
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2,000 words. Rates vary with nature of article. 
Pays on publication. 


The Christian Evangelist-Front Rank, Box 179, 
St. Louis 66, Missouri. Weekly publication, 15c 
per copy, $4.00 yearly. Howard E. Short, Editor. 
Directed to ministers and laymen of the Christian 
Church (Diciples of Christ). Seeks articles 500- 
1,500 words on a definitely religious or inspira- 
tional nature. Pays $5.00 to $15.00, on publication. 


The Christian Family, Devine Word Missionaries, 
Techny, Ill., Rev. Charles Kelty, S.V.D., Editor. 
“T am looking for good short-short stories, 1500- 
2500 words, about normal people in normal situ- 
ations. Since this is a Catholic magazine, we like 
to think of our normal people as Catholics trying 
to work out their salvation in this world by work- 
ing for a living and praying, and getting along 
with neighbors and paying bills—or trying to— 
and practicing works of mercy and endeavoring to 
keep well and make marriage work. Any and all 
of this should make interesting reading, for what 
could be more fascinating than the endeavor to 
take the teachings of Christ and pattern a life after 
them? I am looking for photo stories about people 
and places of interest to Catholics. Not so much 
the well-known people and places as the less- 
known. I am looking for interesting articles (1500- 
2500 words) on subjects with meat in them. This 
is a family magazine, not FOR the family, so much 
as ON it. Material, then, of interest and use to the 
family man and family woman is our line. Pay- 
ment two cents a word and up. Photos $5.00 each.” 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The mountain man, tall and rugged like the 
Kentucky hills that rose around him, had 
talked about coon hunting, fist-fighting and 
tobacco cutting. Now his conversation 
turned to writing; Jesse Stuart told me, 
“There’s no use writing anything unless you 
mean for somebody to read it.” 

Jesse believes strongly in this approach to 
writing, so strongly in fact that he often has 
given stories to non-paying publications. He 
is a writer's writer, a man with a primary 
purpose — to communicate. “Damn _ the 
slant,” he'll tell you. “Write it and if they 
won't buy it, give it away. But get it out there 
where people can read it, and write it so 
they'll know what you’re talking about.” 

This kind of thinking is typical of Jesse, 
a fortunate writer because he writes like he 
breathes, free and easy. He’s six feet, two 
inches of Kentucky mountain man and 205 
pounds of pure inspiration. Jesse had to 
write. The words came flowing from him as 
a youth, and when paper and ink were not 
available, he “gleaned his teeming brain” 
with a homemade quill dipped in poke berry 
juice and set down his thoughts on leaves. 

These songs were destined to go forth from 
the wilderness. And although the leaves have 
long since withered and turned to dust, their 
message lives on in the printed pages of Man 
with a Bull-Tongue Plow. This collection of 
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Hard, every-day, nuts and bolts 
writing 1s the vehicle that can carry 
you, as it did Jesse Stuart, toa 
successful writing career. 


sonnets was Jesse’s first published book. It 
was published because of Jesse’s great desire 
to communicate, because he borrowed fifty 
dollars from his brother-in-law for bus fare 
to New York City, because he sought out the 
means of bringing his work to the public. 

On September 3, McGraw-Hill released 
Jesse’s 20th book, Plowshare in Heaven. This 
is a collection of his short stories, a panorama 
of such Stuart country characters as Big 
Sandy Bill, the tough river man who lived by 
his own unbending code of honor. . . Brother 
Thomas Bowling, the rich merchant of the 
Old Faith who succumbed to sin and the TV 
set . . . and Sylvania, the 650-pound lady 
moonshiner whose funeral brought out a 
grieving cortege of thirsty mourners. Many of 
the stories in the collection are manuscripts 
Jesse once gave away to editors. 

People are the source of Jesse’s inspiration. 
They live in the mind of the man, igniting 
the nerves to his fingers which pour out their 
stories in a prolific stream. And his people, of 
Greenup County, Kentucky, have honored 
Jesse Stuart, poet, writer and school teacher 
with a monument on the courthouse lawn. 

But the great monument to Jesse Stuart 
is the one he, himself, has erected; the one 
built of sonnets on oak leaves, the will to 
communicate and the ability to have made 
the world a better place through his art. 


























"Twenty-five years ago we had to close 
McKell High School a couple of days until 
the snowplows could clear the roads for our 
school busses. These two days made a change 
in my future for I sat down at my typewriter 
and wrote three short stories. I sent “Battle 
Keaton Dies” to Story Macazine; “Head 
o’ W-Hollow” to THE YALE Review and 
“Toes” to the AMERICAN MERcuRY. All three 
stories were accepted and published. Actu- 
ally, I received pay for doing something I 
liked to do. 

Before writing these stories I’d given away 
many poems. I had tried desperately to give 
away many articles I’d written on reforms in 
our school system. And now, after selling 
these three stories, I went back into a stack of 
material I had written in high school and 
colleges which I believed might be classed as 
short stories. Sixteen of these pieces sold then 
or later. I soon learned what didn’t suit one 
editor might suit another. 


One story made 24 trips before it was ac- 
cepted. Another made 22 trips and another 
made 18 trips. These were accepted and pub- 
lished, twenty years ago, and today each is still 
being reprinted. Another story set some sort 
of record by going 37 trips before acceptance ; 
it’s one of my most reprinted stories today. 

I have never slanted a story for any maga- 
zine. Maybe it might have been better if I 
could and would have done it. But why spoil 
my enjoyment of writing by doing this? Why 
more money? Just so I enjoyed writing in my 
own individual way, made enough to live, I 
felt very happy about it. I wasn’t striving to 
be the top man on the totempole. I just liked 
to write and write my way. I didn’t want the 
best automobile. In fact I didn’t even own 
one and couldn’t drive until after I was 34 
years old and had over 100 stories published. 

Although I continued to sell stories, I always 
had a surplus on my hands. I considered 
many stories in the stack of rejected stories 
the best I’d ever written. 

While writing, waiting, and letting the sur- 
plus of stories grow, I began receiving letters 
from the editors asking me for stories. These 
publications, so the editors explained in their 
letters, could not pay for the stories because 
they were financed on a small budget by col- 
leges universities, individuals or groups. 
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After I received these letters, I faced an. 
other problem: Would I or would I not giv, 
stories away? It didn’t take me long to solve 
this problem. Here were my stories—a sur. 
plus I believed to be good—stories I didn’; 
have any regrets of seeing in print with my 
name attached—stories if left in the stack, 
would eventually turn yellow with age. 


Here were college men and _ individual 
who worked, gave energy and time editing 
these publications without pay. They must 
have liked to edit magazines as well as | 
liked to write the stories. So, when an editor 
wrote me, usually he sent me a copy of his 
magazine and I read it. Many of these maga- 
zines I already knew about. If I especially 
liked the magazine I did not send him one 
story, but often I sent from a half to a dozen 
manuscripts so he could exercise his editorial 
judgment in choosing one or more stories. 


I do not know how many stories I have given 
away. I am more interested in knowing how 
many Bill Saroyan and August Derleth have 
given away—and who holds the record 
among us. I gave away many stories and re- 
ceived small pittances for others—not enough 
to pay for the typing and for the paper they 
were written on and the postage it took to 
send them. My surplus of short story manu- 
scripts sank to a new low in a short time after 
I made this decision. 


Later, after these magazines published my 
stories and I had correspondence with their 
editors, I sent them stories occasionally with- 
out the editors asking me for them. Not that 
I wanted to be a prolific writer, for I didn’t. 
I wanted creative quality in the story rather 
than a quantity of stories. But I wanted to 
continue receiving the great compensation, 
my love of writing them. From that early 
decision to the present I’ve continued to give 
away stories to small literary publications. 


Then, the onrush of TV, which reduced the 
public’s reading time, hit the magazine world 
and caused many well-known and lesser- 
known magazines to fail. Magazines that sur- 
vived cut down their number of short stories 
and many cut out fiction entirely. It became 
difficult for me to give short stories away be- 
cause there were not markets for them. My 
surplus of stories increased. 

“Does it pay to give your stories away?” so 
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many people have asked me. 
I couldn’t answer that question then as well 
as I can now. I leave it up to each one to 
make his own decision as I have made mine. 







But I would like to give the final results of 
mye giving stories away and let present-day and 
ack {future writers of the short story make their 





own decisions. 

Early in 1956, my editor at McGraw-Hill 
became interested in publishing a collection 
rust of my short stories. He wanted to go over all 
.s | |my published stories to select the best. 

This was a task for me to find all of these 
his @ stories. Many published stories I’d forgotten 
oq. about as I’d not kept a record. At this time 
ally @ Dr. Hensely Woodbridge, of Murray State 
one College, got interested in doing bibliogra- 
zen § phies of my books and my published short 
rial | stories. Doing a bibliography of the books 
was an easy task as compared to one of the 
stories. Here, he ran into something very 






oe difficult. But what he did was most helpful 
ave ome: He sent me lists of the story titles he 
ail had found from time to time. I checked 
se these lists against the magazines I had— 
ich § against bundles of tearsheets from magazines 
wi and often against the old manuscripts. 
in Literature in A Wheelbarrow 
‘| When I was through packing these stories 
for my editor, I had eight boxes which I 
mY | wheeled over the yard on a wheelbarrow, 
© | loaded them in my pickup truck, took them 
th- F to Greenup, Kentucky, and expressed them 
at F to my publisher in New York. 
sh Approximately eighteen months later the 
T F collection of short stories was ready for pub- 
‘0 | lication. I was surprised when I went over 
M; | the list of 21 stories selected from 270 pub- 
rly | lished stories. The editors didn’t always 
ve 


know when they read stories in manuscript 
form whether they’d been published or not 
he | and if they had been published free or paid 
Id | for. I am confident they were not as much 
- | interested in this as they were trying to 
ir- | choose the better stories. 

es 11 of the 21 stories selected had been pub- 
ne | lished in publications that did not pay. For 
e- | ten stories included, I had received average, 
ly | or very good pay. 

So, Ploughshare in Heaven, my fifth col- 
lection has 52 percent giveaway stories 











while the four earlier collections have an 
average of less than five percent giveaway 
stories. Yet, Ploughshare in Heaven has been 
reviewed more favorably than any collec- 
tion. It has yet to receive an uncomplimen- 
tary review. My editor has written me, “the 
sales have been phenominal for a collection 
of short stories.” The sale of this collection 
of stories might equal the sales of my last 
novel published in 1953. 

What can be the reason for this? Have the 
reading tastes of the American public 
changed? Or, are my short stories that were 
frowned upon yesterday, stories I could not 
sell, could hardly give away (the give away 
stories in Ploughshare in Heaven have a 
rejection average: of 14 times) considered 
good stories today? Or, is the American pub- 
lic fed up with magazine articles and would 
like to have non-formula, original, short 
stories for a change? Just what has hap- 
pened? I would like to know. 

When I read the reviews of this collection 
where certain give away stories were singled 
out for lavish praise, I still didn’t have a 
regret for giving these stories away. It gave 
me a strange feeling to read the words “out- 
standing,” “originals” and “great” in con- 
nection with some of them for no one knows 
better than I the sending and resending be- 
fore I could give these to anybody. I am 
happy that I did because this was one way 
they found homes in little magazines and 
later a collective home in a book. 

I shall be paid quite well for them now. 
The royalties on this collection will not be 
sensational but will be very good. Just from 
the sales of Ploughshare in Heaven alone I 
will be paid a fair compensation for my 
excursions into fun. 


Jesse Stuart found that by giving away his stories, 
he has helped himself become a published author. 
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By Robert Latimer 


I am driving a convertible through heavy 
traffic in downtown Denver, Colorado, as I 
write this. Lying on the seat beside me is a 
miniature tape recorder unit built to make 
dictation just as portable a proposition as 
carrying a camera. A few minutes ago, I 
wrote a twenty-four hundred word article 
on a new 42,000 square-foot Denver super- 
market—walking from one point to another 
through the store, and doing the article on 
the run. While this was a reasonably long 
article for the trade press, I didn’t have to 
take a single note, and when I walked out of 
the store, the job was done. I’m on my way 
right now to a department store which is 
displaying 60,000 carnations in its entryway. 
That’s a story for DispLay Wortp, and it 
will probably amount to fifteen-hundred 
words or more. I'll do the job right on the 
scene. With the recorder, I can eliminate 
any errors, any of the usual grief associated 
with deciphering my own handwriting—and 
once again, when I leave the store, the story 
will be finished. 





Freedom From Slavery 


A tape recorder can make a pencil and a 
notepad almost unnecessary. When it is re- 
duced to a convenient size, it is an even 
more useful tool. 
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In representing more than two hundred 
publishers over the years, I have run the en- 
tire gamut, starting out with the old wax- 
cylinder Dictaphone machines which requir- 
ed shaving of the cylinders in between uses, 
and graduating to wire recorders which were 
faithful enough where reproduction of my 
voice went, but rewinding was not yet fully 
developed. I bought my first tape recorder 
in 1952, and used it at home, until,I learned 
that it was possible to mount it in the family 
automobile, with an inverter which would 
convert six or twelve volts to the familiar 
110 volts needed for the recorder. Installing 
the first recorder in the car was one form of 
emancipation from drudgery. My automo- 
bile suddenly metamorphosed from a delay 
between stories, to a “rolling office” in which 
I did an increasingly larger part of my work 
as time went by. One thing led to another, 
and eventually, I wound up with a tape 
recorder in each of two family cars, plus 
four more, all with inverters, in a fleet of 
antique automobiles which have been my 
hobby for the past fifteen years. 

While the invention of a dependable, re- 
liable, electrical inverter gave some mobility 
to tape recording, there was still the matter 
of being either in my office, or in the car, to 
use the machine. True, I could dash from 
an interview to the car, parked in the down- 











town district, for example, and get the story 
on tape while it was fresh in my mind. Still, 
this was a far cry from dictating on the spot 
—and again, the factor of interpreting notes 
was involved. 


Portable Tape Recorders 


All of these drawbacks have gone by the 
board with the advent of portable tape re- 
corders. The first came out around seven 
years ago, but weighed too much, and re- 
quired a gallery of flashlight batteries which 
were likely to give out at the most strategic 
point. A bit later, two more reliable models 
made their appearance—small, easily car- 
ried, light in weight, and capable of doing 
a creditable job of recording the material. 
Here, again, however, the primary disad- 
vantage was the use of short-lived batteries, 
and sometimes difficulty in replacing them. 
Currently, there are no less than forty 
brands of portable tape recorders on the 
market, most of which give at least one 
hour’s dictation capacity, using either mini- 
ature reels of tape, or magazines, which 
absorb one-half an hour up on either side. 
One model is refined to the point that it 
can use either alternating current or a bat- 
tery, or re-wind with a hand crank, taking 
some of the load off the battery. Another 








model resembles a standard full-size tape 
recorder cut down to one-eighth of its nor- 
mal size (incorporating a useful loudspeak- 
er). There are more than twenty foreign 
imports, in all shapes and sizes. Prices range 
from $75 to $200 for most home tape re- 
corders, $200 to $400 for the intermediate 
class, and as much as $2000 for the “pro- 
fessional” models, each type serving a spe- 
cific need. 

If the subject I am interviewing for an 
article grows a bit too complex for me to 
understand clearly, I simply invite the sub- 
ject to “tell it to the recorder, not to me.” 
For example, I was interviewing a Denver 
hardware dealer who had developed a sys- 
tem for maintaining his: inventory on a 
wholesale index, rather than the usual retail 
cost. He had been an executive with Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company, and his ex- 
planation of decimal points, percentages, 
open-to-buy, etc., was a bit too tough for me 
to fathom. I asked him to repeat the expla- 
nation to the tape recorder, which was duly 
transcribed into the article, and which was 
the best bit on this subject which Milton 
Albin, editor of HARDWARE Wor-p in San 
Francisco ever published. 

The portable recorder has also developed 
advantages which I hadn’t expected, when 
I first went into their use. The recorder, I 
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have found, is a fine “conversation piece” 
and often the means of getting a story un- 
derway far sooner than would be possible 
through the usual self-introduction and 
question program. The interview subject is 
often fascinated, enough to exclaim “Well, 
isn’t that handy!” and wants to get on with 
the story. I have done literally hundreds 
now, with the subject standing by, raising a 
finger in caution when I make an error or 
my description isn’t to his liking. In this 
way, the story is as factual, and fluent as 
years of experience and on the spot inter- 
viewing can make it. 

Another example! David Mahler, of 
Cuatn Store Ace, New York City, asked 
me to put together a piece on the new 
“ruralized” store of Republic Drug Com- 
pany, built out in the country, west of Den- 
ver. I carried my portable and camera in, 
and spent the next twenty minutes touring 
the store, with each respective manager not 
only pointing out what he considered the 
outstanding features of his department, but 
in some cases, dictating the facts direct to 
the microphone. I wound up with a taped 
article which was something of a shock to 
my secretary, because of a variety of voices 
—but once again, when I left the store, the 
piece was done. Contrast this with the usual 
necessity of driving all the way home, and 
putting the story together from notes, han- 
dled one at a time—and you'll begin to un- 
derstand what the tape recorder has come 
to mean. 


Can Tape Recorder Take It? 


Tape recorders are thoroughly dependable. 
I am still using two which I bought in New 
York City in 1953, replacing the pole mag- 
nets only once in that period of time— dur- 
ing which each recorder passed through 
thousands of hours of use. 

Tape recorders are surprisingly rugged, 
able to “take it” even when hauled long 
distances by automobile, train, airplane, etc. 
The new miniatures are even more shock 
and handling-proof. I recently took mine 
on a 27,000 mile traveling junket across the 
Arctic on a special movie-script assignment, 
where it was exposed to 50 degree below 
zero weather. Hundreds of hours in the air 
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with all of the usual vibrations, caused abso- 
lutely no damage. 

In my experience, stretching back over ten 
years, I found that dictating technique is 
no serious problem. Spieling out the first 
line of a story isakin tothe dilemma of typing 
the first line on a sheet of paper! Essentially, 
I believe that any dictation which flows 
smoothly on a restrained, conversational 
basis, is bound to flow with equal smooth- 
ness when translated onto the printed page, 
and consequently I follow no formula what- 
soever, simply writing the story in whatever 
way occurs to me. Perhaps there is some 
inherent formularization even in hop-scotch- 
ing from one subject to another through a 
dozen different articles. At any rate, I con- 
fine my sessions with the typewriter to “gilt- 
edge” articles for Noah Sarlat at MALE, or 
Len LeSourd, editor of GuipEposts, both 
in New York. Two years ago, when I first 
began knocking out factual detective ma- 
terial, most of it for Ham Peck at Fawcett 
Publishing Company in New York, I found 
that the tape recorder was priceless in inter- 
viewing detectives, attorneys, and even the 
suspects themselves. 


The Non-Portable Model 


I’ve said very little about the non-portable 
models, because they do much the same 
tasks as do the portables. The major differ- 
ence is the size of the unit. Portable models 
are very easily handled and carried about, 
while the larger models are more cumber- 
some. However, there are several compen- 
sations for this disadvantage. First, the non- 
portable type can reproduce a better tone 
for considerably less cost. You pay a premi- 
um on the highly portable models for their 
compactness and mobility. 

Secondly, because of their larger size, the 
non-portable models can record for longer 
periods of time. Another advantage is that 
the larger model may be more easily repaired 
and at less cost. If you have a foreign sports 
car, you'll know what I mean. There are, 
of course, other distinguishing differences 
that you can check in the descriptive listing 
that follows. 

There is a real bonus feature in making a 
working team-mate of a tape recorder; the 














fact that amazingly good music can be re- 
corded from radio, TV, phonograph, or 
even a tavern juke box. While a few of 
the intermediate-priced recorders ($200 to 
$400) will produce high fidelity reproduc- 
tion, it is usually a multiple-speaker, high 
response recorder in the $250 up which will 
be needed to please tone-sensitive ears. In 
these better-priced, electronically-balanced 
recorders, top-notch music can be taped 
through the microphone alone. Where lower 
priced types are concerned, it takes a direct 
wire lead from the speaker of the phono- 
graph or radio into the microphone plug of 
the recorder to eliminate hum and distor- 
tion. Manufacturers recommend recording 
music for faithful reproduction at the 7%- 
inch speed but I have found that fully pre- 
sentable melody can be taped at the 334- 
inch slow speed—and I get an hour of it at 
a time. 


Another Way of Using My Recorder 


It’s a pleasure at the end of a day of inter- 
viewing and dictating to transform the work- 
horse recorder into a source of pleasure 
merely by threading in a reel of music on 
tape. Writers are creative people and need 
a few hours of relaxation after an exhausting 
day of writing. With music, any good re- 
corder becomes a companion instead of 
merely a workmate. It doesn’t matter 
whether it is a top-priced stereo set or simply 
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a good high fidelity model; the music will 
be its own reward. 

I have installed speakers at four points in 
my house; cold air return grilles conceal 
them altogether. All play from the same 
recorder I use for office dictation, one at a 
time or all at once as I like. I prefer Broad- 
way show music and record so much that I 
have frequently run out of clear tape for 
dictation simply because I have too many 
reels tied up with music! On the road, I 
always take half a dozen music tapes. 

Incidentally, the stereo tape recorders which 
do the finest job of music reproduction are 
just as useful for dictation, playing ordinary 
non-stereo recorded tape, or recording the 
baby’s first words. 

In my own experience, a tape recorder 
does a much better job with music than 
phonograph records. Records catch dust, 
develop needle scratches and cracks. Tape, 
on the other hand, is rolled so tightly no 
dust can get between layers, and it will play 
for from half an hour to two hours without 
the slightest bit of attention. Finally, the 
sound is electronically pure, with no needle 
in the picture at all. 

Summing up, a tape recorder can be a 
writer's best friend from both the work- 
saving and entertainment standpoint. 

Some years ago I wrote a piece for WD on 
tape recorders in the family automobile, 
with the title “250 Words Per Mile.” Now, a 
refinement might be ““Ten Words Per Step!” 





Up to $200 for these .. . 
Geloso StenOtape Dictating Machine, Model 
G-256/60, American Geloso Electronics, Inc., 251 
Park Ave., South, New York, N.Y. Can be used 
as a tape recorder for music or party fun and 
also for formal dictation work. Weighs 6/2 pounds. 
Records up to two hours. $179.95. 


Teletape Recorder, Filnor Products, Inc., One 
Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Lowest priced 
portable battery operated transistor tape recorder. 
Weighs two pounds. Dimensions: 82x6%2x2%4. 
Uses flashlight batteries. Comes with tape, com- 
bination microphone and private listening device. 


$29.95. 


Stenomaster, GBC America Corp., 243 Broadway, 
New York 7, N.Y. Office dictating type recorder 
featuring dual speed contrel. 312” reel of tape 





may be used over and over. Weighs 10 pounds. 
Dimensions: 9'/2x6. Records 2 hours with a me- 
tered indexing clock. $159.50. 


Phono-Trix, North American Industries, Dept. 
WD-2, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. Por- 
table tape recorder and dictating machine is 
German made. Operates on flashlight batteries. 
Weighs 5 pounds. Dimensions: 6%2x4%4x3¥. 
Records up to 70 minutes. $69.95. 


Model 785, Bell and Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill. Has two 5%” speakers 
mounted at sides of baffled case. Five pushbutton 
controls for simple operation. Weighs 38 pounds. 
Dimensions: 10x15x16. Records up to three hours. 
Can listen in while recording. $199.95. 
(Conteinued on page 80) 











Still they come, the new book publishers, 
and more power to them. They keep sprout- 
ing up in cities all over the country, another 
healthy trend. 

A good example is Pennington Press, which 
has a brisk new approach to the publishing 
business that is as fresh as the Chicago 
breezes among which Pennington makes its 
home (Wrigley Building). Pennington Press 
is the book publishing division of the Mer- 
rick Lithograph Company of Cleveland. It 
has put out 12 titles this Spring, and plans 
18 more before the end of the year. Among 
these are adult and juvenile books, with em- 
phasis on the juveniles. Children’s books 
for youngsters from four to eight and from 
eight to twelve seem to be a particularly 
good bet here. But they must have vitality 
and sparkle. See if you can get hold of the 
Maggie Mullins titles as clues to what Pen- 
nington seems to like. 

Robert Pennington, the head of the firm, 
is concentrating his attention on marketing, 
and he is exploiting unorthodox new avenues 
which other book publishers may find inter- 
esting. He advertises not only in newspapers, 
magazines, on radio and television, but also 
on billboards, posters and bus cards. There 
are even plans under way to sell Pennington 
books through drug stores and supermar- 
kets. “You can sell books,” he says, “as you 
sell toiletries, groceries and other fast moving 
consumer items.” And why not? 

Also in Chicago is a new publishing firm 
called Quadrangle Books, Inc., with offices 
at 119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. The 
president is Alexander J. Morin, who left as 
managing editor of the University of Chi- 
cago Press to assume this post. Most of the 
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Quadrangle books are for specialized audi- 
ences, scholars, collectors, libraries, and other 
people with special interests in many fields. 
Though the firm may later branch out into 
paper back books too, right now it is publish- 
ing hard cover books only. If you are an 
authority on some suitable subject, this might 
be a good publisher for you to consider. 
Better query first, though. 

In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (Telegraph 
Press Bldg., Cameron and Kelker Streets), 
the Stackpole Company has merged with 
Military Service Publishing Company, under 
the name of Stackpole Company, Inc. The 
president of the new firm is Edward J. Stack- 
pole. Joseph B. Sweet is senior editor, and the 
editors are Lyman L. Judge, Charles K. Fox 
and Wilbur Nye. The big specialty here is 
books for sportsmen in various fields. As 
Military Service Publishing Company pub- 
lished books for members of the armed serv- 
ices, there will no doubt be continued inter- 
est in books of this kind. If you have any 
ideas along these lines, send a full letter of 
inquiry to Joseph B. Sweet. 

Out in Menlo Park, California, Lane Pub- 
lishing Company is expanding its list to in- 
clude more varied titles. In addition to the 
how-to-do-it and travel books, and books of 
interest to Western home owners, this firm 
is now planning a line of children’s books on 
western subjects for the “middle-aged” child 
of 10 to 13. These books will begin to come 
out early in 1960, among them, Western 
Cowboys, Horses and Rodeos by Elizabeth 
Clemons. Lane is particularly interested in 
two categories: 1. Science subjects such as 
Western animals, rocks and minerals; 2. 
Social studies subjects such as Indians, ro- 














deos, Western industries, missions, conserva- 
tion, etc. The president is L. W. Lane, the 
manager of the book division is George 
Pfeiffer III. A query would be a good idea 
here too. Address it to Mr. Pfeiffer. 

Now back to New York. There’s always 
news in New York. Sol Cohen who for the 
last ten years has been vice president of 
Avon Books, is now vice president of Hill- 
man Periodicals, and publisher of Hillman 
paper back books. Samuel H. Post continues 
as editor. The program is now being stepped 
up from 36 to 48 books a year, and here’s 
what they want: Hard-boiled mysteries, 
Westerns, historicals, modern novels. Fic- 
tion in these categories is wanted both as 
originals and as reprints. Non-fiction is used 
in reprints only, and it has to be an item of 
established salability. 

Hillman publishes 25c, 35¢ and 50c books 
depending on length—from 50,000 to about 
100,000 words. On the 25c books the royalty 
is lc a copy for the first 150,000 and 1.5c 
thereafter; on the 35c book 1.4c on the first 
150,000 and 2.1c thereafter; on the 50c book 
2c on the first 150,000 and 3c thereafter. Send 
your manuscripts to Mr. Samuel H. Post, 
Hillman Periodicals, Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

In a marked departure from conventional 
paperback publishing, more than two-thirds 
of the Evergreen Books to be published by 
Grove Press, Inc. this Fall will be original 
titles brought out for the first time in the 
United States. There will be 27 originals and 
12 reprints. 

Of the 27 originals, four are novels, 12 are 
Evergreen Gallery Books, a new series of 





paperback art books initiated this Fall, 3 are 
original poetry titles, 2 are plays, 2 psychol- 
ogy titles, one on Oriental philosophy. The 
remaining 3 volumes consist of two issues 
of the quarterly magazine in book form, 
Evergreen Review, and the first issue of New 
Campus Writing. 

Evergreen Review is primarily a literary 
publication which uses stories, articles, es- 
says, poetry, though there are sections de- 
voted to other arts. The material is of high 
literary calibre. Payment $5 a printed page. 

New Campus Writing is edited by Judson 
Jerome and Nolan Miller. This is an annual 
which uses stories, articles, essays, plays, poe- 
try, etc. which must be the work of under- 
graduates at colleges and universities. Here 
too quality is the keynote. 

Grove also publishes an annual called Film 
which is edited by Robert Hughes. Most of 
the work here is done on assignment by ex- 
perts in the field. 

Grove Press, Inc. is at 64 University Place, 
New York City 3. Barnet Rosset is publisher 
and editor, R. Seaver is managing editor. 

Another literary magazine is Contact, a 
quarterly which sells for $1.50 an issue or 
$5.00 a year. It has recently absorbed West- 
ern Review, and Ray B. West, former editor 
of Western Review, has joined the Contact 
editorial staff. Contact was launched by 
William H. Ryan, head of the Tides Book 
Company bookshop in Sausalito, California, 
(751 Bridgeway). “Contact does not intend 
to take sides,” Mr. Ryan says. “We will pub- 
lish fiction, articles, poems, plays, photos, 
drawings, cartoons—anything that makes 
contact with the ugly, agonizing, beautiful, 


Chosen from thousands of applicants, the five recipients of the $5,000 CBS Writing Grant-in-aids are 


(L. to R.) Brock Brower, Ellen Currie, Eve Merriam and Helen Hanff. John Pfeiffer is not pictured. 











satisfying world we’re caught in. . .” 

The University of Arizona at Tucson is 
publishing a scholarly historical magazine 
called ARIZONA AND THE WEsT, a quarterly, 
edited by John Alexander Carroll, an asso- 
ciate professor of history. It is interested in 
articles dealing with history, anthropology, 
art, etc. The goals of this magazine are 
“scholarship, readability and permanent 
value.” 

Here are more details which I have de- 
veloped through correspondence, about the 
Dutch markets discussed in last month’s 
“Market Letter,” as regards payment: Short 
stories, $30; serials, $1000; articles, $50 to 
$150; picture stories, black and white with 
short text, $40 to $100; picture stories, black 
and white plus color, $60 up to $150; single 
photographs, black and white $10; single 
color transparencies, $25 up to $30; color 
transparencies suitable for cover, $40 and 
up. These are average rates. For quality 
material they may be considerably higher. 
The May issue coverage of Parade was at- 
tended by a small battalion of gremlins. 
Charles Klensch should have been listed as 
articles editor, and Morton Yarmon as asso- 
ciate managing editor. The editor here is 
Jess Gorkin, and the managing editor Donald 
Wayne. I’m truly sorry about this mistake. 
The Overseas Press Club is sponsoring pub- 
lication of a book about food, 50% of the 
royalties to go to the Club. The editor of 
the project, Sigrid Schultz, is interested in 
seeing colorful anecdotes which involve food 
and famous personalities or foreign corre- 
spondents, or some historic occasions that are 
somehow related to dining. If you have ever 
broken bread with Queen Elizabeth, Chiang 
KaiShek, Pavlova, Castro or an African head 
hunter, and can tell the story with charm 
and sparkle, send it to Miss Schultz, The 
Book Committee, Overseas Press Club, 35 
East 39th Street, New York 16, New York. 
Robert U. Brown, publisher of Editor and 
Publisher, and President of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Association Scholarship Fund, 
has announced the establishment of a jour- 
nalism scholarship in honor of Frank E. 
Gannett, founder of the Gannett News- 
papers. The Fund now has twelve $2500 
journalism scholarships awarded or to be 
awarded every year. These scholarships are 
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for American journalism students for a year’s 
study in Latin America, or to Latin Ameri- 
cans for a year’s study in the U.S. or Canada. 

If you are a journalism student, further 
details may be obtained from the journalism 
department at your university or from Inter- 
American Press Association, 22 East 60th 
Street, New York City. 

Because the year 1959 marks the 100th 
birthday anniversary of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, and the 150th of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Mystery Writers of America is this year 
inaugurating a Festival of Mysteries from 
October 26 through 31st (Halloween week, 
appropriately enough). 

MWA urges you to make people in your 
community more mystery conscious in every 
way you can, and to bring to the attention 
of your bookseller the fact that MWA is 
awarding prizes for window displays and in- 
terior displays of mystery books. The prize 
will be a scroll or a placque or a medal, or 
possibly a Hemlock Cup. Judging of the 
displays will be done from photographs sub- 
mitted as early in the Festival Week as possi- 
ble. Wherever feasible personal viewing of 
the finalists will be arranged for. 

And if you’d like to join MWA, let me 
know. There is active membership for pro- 
fessional mystery writers and affiliate mem- 
bership for as yet unpublished writers. 





Three women and two men have won the 
first Television Writing Grants-in-Aid of 
$5,000 each, awarded by the CBS Television 
Network from several thousand applicants. 

The winners are: Eve Merriam, writer and 
poet, whose proposed television writing proj- 
ect is a series of poetic dramas; Ellen Currie, 
a short story writer and advertising copy 
writer whose proposed project is a program 
series of magazine format; Helene Hanff, 
playwright and opera librettist, whose proj- 
ect is “The Autobiography of America,” a 
series of plays and discussions dealing with 
great issues of American history; Brock 
Brower, editor of the University of North 
(Continued on page 82) 











| How to Write Crossword Puzzles 


By Jack Luzzatto 








F or ten years or so before 1924, crossword 
puzzles had been quietly appearing in the 
N. Y. Sunpay Worip MacazineE without 
kicking up much of a stir. In 1924, for some 
unknown reason, the crossword took the 
world by storm. All America and England 
(plus foreign-language countries) got the 
bug. Instead of dying out, as fads do, it 
became firmly entrenched as the best indoor 
sport the world can offer. A recent Gallup 
Poll survey placed crosswords as the top 
American pastime, leading checkers, bingo, 
poker, pinochle and bridge, in that order. 
With some two dozen puzzle magazines, 
and books coming out in series, the puzzle 
market has grown big and steady enough 
to provide hundreds of literate people (in- 
cluding teachers, clerks, post-office workers, 
etc.) with a means of extra income. To get 
a share of this writing sideline, you should 
know the important types of puzzles wanted, 
how best to make them, and reasons for 
rejection. 

Three main types of puzzles form over 90% 
of the material used in puzzle magazines. 
Most important is the Crossword, filling the 
bulk of such pages. Sharing almost equal 
secondary billing come Kriss Kross and 
Double-Crostics (called Anacrostics and 


other names with the word “acrostic” in 
some form). Double-Crostics is the name 
used by the late Elizabeth Kingsley, who 





invented them for the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Other offerings used in puzzle magazines 
include cryptograms, quizzes, anagram 
games, word arithmetic and various word 
games: indeed, almost anything different, 
particularly amusing or puzzling. These are 
more or less fillers and are paid for at lower 
rates than the three mainstays. There are 
exceptions. Anyone with a novel idea can 
bargain for a price, but material submitted 
unsolicited will get what the editor thinks 
it’s worth—and fillers in puzzle magazines 
don’t fetch too much, to put it bluntly. 


The Crossword Puzzle 


To understand these instructions better, get 
any Crosssword plus its answer to keep be- 
fore you. Facts you should know: each puz- 
zle has a definite size. In daily papers, usu- 
ally 13 squares by 13, or 15 by 15. In Sunday 
papers, 17 by 17, 19 by 19, 21 by 21 or 23 by 
23. Magazines use all the sizes. All these are 
odd numbers. Even numbers make for trou- 
ble in achieving symmetry of pattern, so they 
are almost never used. Rare sizes are custom 
jobs, done only by request. 

Symmetry: A Crossword has a balanced 
pattern, with corresponding black squares 
in opposite sides. Look at your puzzle to see 
this. These squares can total one-sixth of all 
the squares. There are 225 boxes in a 15 by 
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15 puzzle. This allows you to use about 37 
blacks, or a little more. Experts get this down 
to 24 blacks, but this is too hard for a novice. 
Stress is laid on this because the clever 
arrangement of enough (but not too many) 
black squares is the key to your completion 
of an original Crossword. 

Procedure: Take advantage of letter struc- 
ture in words. Many words have a vowel- 
consonant arrangement suiting them to 
crossword building. For example: 


SOLAR 
ALIVE 
LINEN 
EVE T 
cS ERE 


Alternating vowel-consonant structure has 
caused these words to fall into place almost 
automaticaly. You will find you cannot 
always rely on having such words, so you 
will use others with two vowels or conso- 
nants in a row, like this: 


STRUM 
LOOSE 
UNDER 
MAEME 
PLOTS 


These two examples show you how flexible 
words can be. Your mind must be flexible 
too, willing to change words patiently and 
grasp unusual possibilities to combine them. 
You will notice, in these starting corners of 
the puzzle, that 2-letter words have been 
avoided. Nobody wants 2-letter words any 
more. You avoid them by using black 
squares in a row of three along the edge of 
the puzzle, as was done here. 

First make a pattern. Fill words in corner by 
corner, or proceed continuously. However, if 
certain areas have more white space than 
others, do these “wide-open spaces’’ first. 
They’re the hardest. You can easily change 
a small area to adapt it to a larger. It is folly 
to try to adapt a large area to a smaller. The 
foregoing is enough to prove that you can 
start a puzzle and get several sections suc- 
cessfully filled in. Once you’ve done that, 
determination, a good vcabulary, and care- 
ful attention to word endings will help you 
finish it. Don’t give yourself problems like 
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finding words that end in U, Q, Z, for exam- 
ple. There aren’t enough of them. 

Your first puzzle will not pay for itself. The 
time involved will be a great deal, the pay- 
ment small. But you may be acquiring a skill 
that will pay off well when you cut down 
the time spent to make a puzzle. You may 
expect a certain amount of bafflement when 
words misbehave, and refuse to lie down 
amicably together. You may expect a crick 
in your back, too. But if you are patient, 
relaxed and persistent, you'll do it. 


Comes the Definitions 


Once you have made a puzzle and all the 
words fit, your next chore is to define them 
as skillfully as possible. Defining the words is 
an art usually overlooked by even good puz- 
zlers. Some constructors are adept at making 
humorous definitions, or very puzzling ones. 
These are fine, but good judgment is needed. 
If you cross two little-known words, making 
it impossible for the average solver to fill in, 
you are courting rejection. A difficult word 
should be crossed by easier ones. Thus, if the 
solver can’t get it Across, let’s say, he can get 
it Down. 

Word choice is important. When you start 
a puzzle, you can use unhackneyed words, or 
you can use trite ones. By all means, keep 
your puzzle as full of interesting words as 
possible. Study your markets. Some publica- 
tions like the use of phrases in the actual 
puzzle. Others prefer only single words in a 
single space. Lively phrases with dictionary 
support, like wild oats, fifth column, and 
horse laugh, for example, are now permis- 
sible in many puzzles. Originally, all puzzles 
used only single words at a time. You can 
see that opening the gate to phrases breathes 
new life and interest into the game. It is 
advisable for a beginner to try only single 
words at first. When you get good control of 
the medium, you can spread your wings and 
fly higher, using interesting combinations. 
But they should be in the dictionary. In 
some cases, the dictionaries are years behind 
the vernacular of the day. With caution, you 
can use popular phrases and well-known 
names. Rock and roll was okay to use even 
before it made the dictionary. 

Good taste in words is important. Sexual 
references are out. So are the functional 
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physiological terms. Trade names must be 
used with care. If they have earned a place 
in the dictionary, like kodak, they’re okay. 
Geographical and historical names are used, 
but should not be obscure. Obsolete and 
archaic terms generally work against you. 
Try to use words in a literate reader’s vocab- 
ulary, words of use and value. Too many 
Polynesian trees, strange monkeys and terms 
from Hindu philosophy are poor choices. 
The constructor uses them only to get out 
of a bad spot in his work. He does not use 
them to bedevil the solver. It is perfectly 
possible to make puzzles with all good 
words. It just takes longer. 

Equipment: Sharp pencils and wits. Cross- 
bar paper, for puzzle patterns. Dictionaries. 
An unabridged (Webster’s or Funk & Wag- 
nalls) is fine, but you must choose words 
carefully from them, they have so many 
unusual ones. If you want only one desk 
dictionary, the Funk & Wagnall’s Collegiate 
is the most useful one: the largest vocabu- 
lary that suits crossworders. Other desk dic- 
tionaries (all these cost about the same) 
are good too: Webster's Collegiate, Web- 
ster’s New World, American College Diction- 
ary, or any standard work. The later the 
publication date on your dictionary, the 
more modern terms you will have. The Dell 
paperback Crossword Dictionary is a must, 
too. This will supply you with many short 
words ending in vowels other than E, a vital 
part of your equipment. Knowing many 
words that lend themselves to easing puzzle 
construction is important. Solve as many 
puzzles as you can, as part of your training. 


How to Submit Crosswords 


On your diagram sheet, fill in both numbers 
and answers. From this, making sure it’s 
correct, type your definitions on separate 
sheets for Across and Down. Study the style 
of your market. One popular style follows: 


ACROSS 


1 An eligible male BACHELOR 
9 Part of afreight train BOX CAR 


Kriss Kross 


This is a game of transferring words from a 
list to a pattern. The words in Kriss Kross 
are all related (in a crossword, they may be 





related or miscellaneous, though a theme 
puzzle is better). Take a category, like TV 
stars, or sports, and think up some 40 or 50 
words. Group them according to size. All 
four-letter words go in one group, all fives 
in another, etc. These groups are alphabet- 
ized, and typed in capital letters. Study a 
Kriss Kross pattern. It is not symmetrical, 
but is done on crossword paper. It also has 
a size, like 19 by 19 squares, 21 by 21, etc. 
But no black squares are used. Words are 
spaced sufficiently apart here to obviate the 
need for black squares. 

Procedure:. You have a list of words of 
varying sizes. Fill in your longest words on 
crossbar paper. Never go beyond the edge of 
your pattern. Cross them wherever possible, 
and as close as possible, without getting only 
one space apart from a neighboring word 
which would require a black square to sep- 
arate them. You can be one space apart if 
they run parallel, however, and meet other 
words where separation by white space is 
clearly defined. This example will be more 
explicit than words: 





e first one 1s wrong because a black square 
would be needed to clarify one area in the 
Kriss Kross. The second is right because 
there is sufficient space between words to do 
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without black squares. Kriss Kross is made 
like this. It is rejected for mistakes, repeti- 
tion and small size. It is less tightly knit than 
a crossword and is easier to create. It is 
harder for one reason only: thousands of 
categories have already been used, and you 
have to think hard to find new and interest- 
ing ones. Though this seems like a tedious 
transfer job for the solver, not requiring 
much ingenuity, it is unexplainably popular. 
Many people like easy problems to solve. 

How to submit Kriss Kross: fill in your 
pattern with all your words, indicating one 
long one the editor will give away to the 
reader for a starter. Though you present 
your diagram all filled in, the editor gives it 
to the reader with one word filled in. On a 
separate sheet, type your groups of words as 
mentioned previously. Study published ex- 
amples, too. 


Double-Crostics 


Since nobody but a dyed-in-the-wool Double- 
Crostic fan would even dream of trying to 
make one, it can be assumed the reader 
knows what it is and how it works. If you 
do not, any offering of this type is carefully 
explained in each puzzle market using such 
material. Get a Double-Crostic to keep be- 
side you. It will help you, as you read this. 
Procedure: Take a quotation in the public 
domain, of prose or poetry. It can have a 
total of 140 to somewhat over 200 characters 
(not counting spaces between words). Make 
it an interesting quotation, or an amusing 
one. See that you can get the author’s name 
and title (of the work quoted) out of the 
characters (letters) in this excerpt. Just for 
an example, here are two lines from a 
Shakespeare sonnet, No. 118: 


“Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 
With eager compounds we our palates urge;... 


This, of course, is too incomplete to form 


a Double-Crostic. However, it has the 
proper characters within it to supply what is 
needed to start such a puzzle: Enough let- 
ters tospell out SHAKESPEARE SONNET. 
For in creating Double-Crostics, your defi- 
nitions must lead to answer words that form 
an acrostic of author and title. Definitions 
are labeled alphabetically. 
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It is somewhat tedious to make a Double- 
Crostic. You must get all your A’s together, 
all your B’s, C’s, etc. You can write them 
down, but this is risky. It is too easy to mis- 
count. Play safe. Take anagram-game let- 
ters, spell out your whole quotation, using 
blank black squares to separate words 
(words can be split anywhere at the end of a 
line). Then you can dump all these letters 
into a box, preparatory to separating them 
in groups, A’s, B’s, etc. You now have all 
your letters with which to form words. The 
problem here, SHAKESPEARE SONNET, 
will require 17 words to form an acrostic of 
the title and author. So the first word you 
make will start with S, the second with H, 
the third with A, until your 17 words use up 
all the letters. The trick is to distribute your 
vowels and consonants so that each word 
will have a fair supply of them for shuffling 
into shape. This is as hard as a crossword, at 
least. You have to keep changing words so 
that you use no more and no less than the 
exact amount from the original quote. You 
can, however, convert these original letters 
into any words that suit. 

Experience alone can make you facile at 
this sort of work. It really is a labor of love, 
and is only recommended to ardent fans 
thoroughly familiar with these cantankerous 
contraptions. Solving Double-Crostics is 
essential training for making them. 

Reasons for Rejection: Mistakes, mistakes, 
mistakes! It is so easy to use a letter more or 
less than you are allowed by your quote, that 
mistakes become the bugaboo of this effort. 
A poor choice of quotation militates against 
you. Poor definitions, also. And that ol’ 
debbil, duplication. Proceed with caution. 
Your numbering must be double-checked. 

How to submit Double-Crostics: Follow 
the style of a good example, say from the 
SatuRDAY REVIEW, or a good puzzle maga- 
zine. Fill in your quotation, one letter to a 
box, in your diagram. A black space sepa- 
rates words, whether at the end of your dia- 
gram line or not. You can split your words 
anywhere, because the line end of your dia- 
gram forces you to. Study the size in width 
of squares, and in depth, in a standard 
magazine you wish to try. The quotation 
forms a pattern automatically. Once your 
words are written into the diagram, then 





number them consecutively from 1 to the 
end, whatever that may be. Thus each letter 
now has its number. When your words out- 
side the diagram are made (a column next 
to the definitions) they are indicated by 
dashes. Under each dash is the number 
showing it’s to be transferred to the diagram 
to its corresponding number. This may 
sound strangely complicated to a nonfan, 
but is very clear to solvers of these puzzles. 
Other rules of submission apply: Double- 
spacing, clean copy, diagram, etc. Follow a 
printed form of a Double-Crostic for style. 


A Look at the Puzzling World 


The state of crosswording is in a flourishing 
period. There are many magazines devoted 
to puzzles exclusively. There are outlets in 
general publications for them. In news- 
papers, periodicals, trade journals, and even 
in advertising, though this last is rarer. 
There are series of books, too. 

It all adds up to a brisk trade in puzzle 
making. Prices vary for such material, just as 
they do in regular writing markets. Usually, 
a successful magazine pays more than a less 
popular one. Money is made by volume pro- 
duction of puzzles, as the pay may not be 
high for any individual piece of work. How- 
ever, once facility is gained, production be- 
comes possible. Puzzles sold to general maga- 
zines get more than those that appear in 
puzzle magazines or books. Usually, because 
they are specially made, are made by name 
constructors, and are more entertaining than 
the garden variety of poser. Then, too, a 
magazine owes its contributors a certain 
standard of pay, or else their space should 
not be taken up by such an item. This works 
out, because a successful slick magazine has 
prestige, and anyone good enough to make 
the grade there should be compensated 
accordingly. 

In seeking pay for puzzles, if you are unsoli- 
cited, you must accept the standard reward 
a magazine is willing to pay. If you are soli- 
cited, you are then in a bargaining position. 
This is axiomatic with all writing, and is 
mentioned here because cros$word puzzling 
is a strange field to the general reader. 

A great factor in the puzzle boom has been 
the frequent crossword contests in daily 


newspapers. The contests generally have 
about 20 or so problem words. Each one can 
be answered equally well with two or three 
choices. The prize money is big, but the odds 
are fantastically great in getting the whole 
20 exactly right. Mathematicians, who can 
figure the odds, flatly refuse to enter such 
contests. Yet they have swept the country 
with puzzle fever, and stimulated the solving 
of fair and square puzzles (probably as an 
aid to solving contest puzzles). Yet the pub- 
lic likes the contests, and has very little to 
lose in entering them. 


The New Crosswords! 


Crosswords, once in danger of becoming 
dull and repetitious, have had several shots 
in the arm to lift them out of the humdrum 
doldrums. First, the more alert constructors 
began using extremely lively and informa- 
tive definitions. Originally, the ordinary dic- 
tionary definition was staple fare. This made 
one man’s puzzle very much like another, 
and turned the meat to poison for the solver. 
Drab sameness. Then, the editors, who once 
barred word combinations from puzzles, 
agreed to allow phrases and two words in 
one space. This gave a whole new vocabu- 
lary to play around with, enlivening the 
game like a dash of champagne. 

Different types of puzzles were created. 
From a miscellaneous collection of words, 
with no relation except that they inter- 
locked, the crossword began to have themes, 
and word play. For example, a constructor 
would go colorful, using BLUE MOON, 
WHITE MULE, BLACK EYE, RED HER- 
RING, BROWN STUDY, etc., in one puz- 
zle. This is ten times the fun of the old 
style, where you just had unrelated words. 
Puzzles became, all at once, newsy, topical, 
frisky, literate, and challenging. 

A large measure of credit is due to Marga- 
ret Farrar, Puzzle Editor of the NEw York 
TimMEs (previously a pioneer with the old 
New York Wor tp, and a prime mover in 
the field). Mrs. Farrar encouraged the use 
of. lively crosswords in the TimEs and in her 
puzzle books. The rest of the puzzle editors, 
who once thought to guard the language 
like soldiers at the gate, came to realize that 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Writer’s Market 





At presstime 
Who’s buying what 
From freelance writers! 


New Magazine 


Talisman, published 8 times during the regular 
academic year by Aardvark House, Inc., Box 2387 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 50c 
per copy; $3 per year by subscription. Due 
out this fall. Charles Howard Mitts, Publisher. 
Directed to college students and teachers. Literary 
Editor, Marlene Read, is now looking for high 
quality material for a sophisticated audience: 
short stories (compact, fast-moving, startling) ; 
satire; articles on the arts or sports up to 4500 
words. Rates are $10-$35. Also in the market for 
passages from unpublished novels (submit the 
entire novel with recommended passages notated ). 
Length here is 1500-4500 words; rates, $5-$15. 
Wants travel articles for college people with pix. 
These must accent economy with actual costs in- 
cluded. 1500-3000 words. Rates $10-35. Wants 
cartoons, B & W line drawings preferred. Pay $5- 
$25. Looking for crossword puzzles and pay $10 
for same. Payment on publication. 


Closing Shop 


Hometown, the Rexall Magazine, will cease with 
the December 1959 issue. Editor Vernon W. 
Beardsley writes that “All material for the re- 
maining issues is on hand, so we have already 
ceased to be a market.” 


Out of the Market 


The National Publisher, 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. John C. Doorty, Associate 
Publisher, writes that they are no longer buying 
freelance manuscripts. 


Sports Markets 


Popular Boating, | Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Monthly. 50c per copy. Thomas Bottomley, Arti- 
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cles Editor, is looking for 1500 word articles on 
boating written by experts in the sport. Pix a must. 
Prefer 8 x 10 B& W glossies; 2% x 2% color. Will 
consider 35mm color. High rates. Query first. 


The Skipper, 50 State Circle, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Monthly. 50c per copy. Victor Jorgensen, 
Managing Editor, is looking for 2500-3000 word 
articles on boating. Wide open to ideas. “Anything 
that is well written un-hackneyed, reasonably il- 
lustrated and related to boats, ships or the sea.” 
Pays 3c per word and up. Likes 8x 10 Bx W’s, 
semi-mattes. Aren’t using color yet. Pays $50 per 
cover pix; $25 full page; minimum of $7.50. 


Travel, 50 West 57th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Monthly. 50c per copy. Malcolm McTear Davis, 
Articles Editor is looking for articles on fishing, 
boating, camping and general travel. Length 1500- 
3000 words. Likes articles on offbeat areas, not 
single cities, with costs and prices noted. Pays 
$50-$75 on acceptance. Pix a must. Prefers 8 x 10 
Bx W glossies. Will not consider 35 mm color. 
Pix rates included in article purchase price. Query 
first. 


Advertising Market 


Active Advertising, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. Harold Sabes, Editor. Directed 
to business men. Editor Sabes is interested in arti- 
cles of two types: First, articles dealing with the 
use of advertising specialties, calendars and execu- 
tive gifts. These may be case histories showing the 
actual use of these advertising materials by specific 
companies or they may be articles on ‘“thow to” set 
up programs, distribute and in general get more 
adventageous results from the use of same. The 
second type of article is that of general interest to 
business men, particularly if written with human 
interest paramount. Subjects on phases of the 
commercial and industrial world other than ad- 
vertising. Rates open. Payment on publication. 


Travel Filler Markets 


The American Motorist, 1712 G Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Walter W. Hubbard, Editor. 





For Step-by Step Assistance 





P. C. is Scott Meredith Literary Agency’s special service, Personal Collabora- 
tion, which we originally tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. 
Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 

This service is now available. 

The success of P. C. service stems entirely from the one basic, simple principle. 
Instead of allowing the writer to work in the dark when writing his stories, articles, 
or book, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 
watches over and works with him every inch of the way—from idea stage through 
finished script and sale. Under P. C. service, the agency shows the writer how to 
analyze stories, articles, or books, and how to plan his own material the way the 
top professionals among our clients do it—helps him write first drafts on which 
the agency goes to work with blue pencil if needed—helps him do all further nec- 
essary work—-step by step until the scripts are entirely salable, and out to market 
under the same sales service we give our established clients, and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are 
no “test assignments” or “lessons” or other waste motion. Every bit of work the 
writer does is on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service 
dragged out—P. C. in full covers a comparatively short period of time. And there 
is no dull waiting: P. C. material is worked on the same day the mail brings it in, 
and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the writers accepted for P. C. service in the past have now sold: 
to The Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Every- 
woman’s Family Circle, Coronet, Pageant, Woman’s Day, Argosy, True Con- 
fessions, Modern Romances, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 
Harper, Dutton, Macmillan, Rinehart, Lippincott, Dodd, Mead, Gold Medal, 
Avon, and many, many others. We'll be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers, whether or not they've 
worked with us in the past, and the cost is moderate. Please write for full details. 
No charge or obligation, of course. 








SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY. INC. [Sam 


S8O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 N.Y 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages, 
mailed flat, 60c per thousand, 70c with corrections. 
Send return postage please. 


Fast Service No Delays 
JOHNNIE MORRIS 
P. ©. Box 8315 Tulsa 13, Oklahoma 
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WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








EXCELLENT TYPING SERVICE 


18 yrs. experience. All work promptly done on IBM 
electric typewriter, proof-read and mailed flat. Minor 
corrections. 60c per 1,000 words, plus postage. Book 
lengths: 50c per 1,000. 


JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive Hazardville, Cena. 








Each week—an imagination kindling first draft aetion-love 
story—ready for you to deepen the plot—dream up an end- 
ing—and rewrite in your own style. $75 year. Each week— 
2000 words of sparing 3 article ideas just ing to be 
expanded. $75 year. Both for $100. Current week's releases 
$2 each or $3 for both. Order now—under positive money- 
back guarantee of satisfaction. Collaboration if you need it. 


THE OLD GHOST, Oxford, Wisconsin 


SHORT CUT TO SALES 














EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITIN 


G FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1959 Revised Course , fi on and 
No long Satning or professional style and 
needed. Shows how to humo: 


wri + to he tp 
hold tips, ete. C 
also month of help to i500 words wa *allers” if “ths 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return s ad and 
to: 


$1 today 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agest 


?. ©. Box 1008 lendale, Callfernia 








WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Chicago—Oct. 16-17—Marshall-Field’s 
New York—Nov. 6-7—Manger-V t 
Indianapolis—Jan. 22-23—Sheraten-L’ 

Editors, writers, literary a agents and publishers will leeture 

on the novel, short story, TV, juvenile, and article writing. 

All registered delegates may bring a friend as our guest. 

Contest prizes! For details write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 





565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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> MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


» 

> Promptly and Accurately 

) 20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
, 55c per 1000 words 

{ 12 years experience typiag MSS. 
{ RUBY WATSON 
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Circulated to membership of AAA motor clubs and 
motorists generally, plus tourists who go to foreign 
ports. Buys some column material (See “Motoring 
in North America”) at 1'/c per word. Be sure to 
query first on travel and car care articles. Reports 
in 10 days. 


Home and Highway Magazine, 7447 Skokie Blvd., 
Skokie, Ill. David L. Watt, Editor. This magazine 
goes to Allstate Auto Insurance policyholders. A 
regular department here is ““Going Places,” which 
uses 300 words of copy to accompany a unique, 
photographable bit of Americana, (“The Bridge 
with the S Twist”). The full length articles in this 
magazine rarely go over 1,500 words, so the short 
feature is standard fare. Subjects: travel, family 
service, safety, family adventure. Photographs play 
a big part here and they are all top quality. Study 
the magazine. It pays 10c a word and up, on 
acceptance. 


People and Places, 1800 W. Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. Ralph N. Swanson, Editor. An ex- 
ternal house organ sponsored by De-Soto Plymouth 
dealers. The title describes its article needs: inter- 
esting people and places. 700 to 750 words. Pro- 
fessional photographs, both color and black and 
white. First class magazine rates. 


Trail-R News Magazine, Box 1551, Glendale, Cal- 
fornia. Jack Kneass, Editor. Aimed at both present 
and prospective owners of mobile homes and travel 
trailers. Uses 250 to 500 word fillers, usually con- 
cerned with humorous personal experiences or in- 
spirational people or happenings. The humor, the 
experience or the inspirational person or event 
must pertain directly to mobile homes or travel 
trailers. “We will send a free copy to any writer 
requesting a copy of our magazine, because this 
magazine must be read to understand its slant,” 
advises Jack Kneass. ‘“‘We pay from $2.50 to $10 
for fillers and prefer these to be accompanied by a 
picture which can be 4 x 5 or even smaller. We pay 
on publication and because of our small staff our 
reports are slow—three to four weeks.” 


Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Francis G. Edwards, Editor. Prefers 
short one page-featurettes with 300 to 500 words 
of copy and photos to illustrate. Also likes photo 
series with about 500 words of copy. Subject mat- 
ter should involve living in mobile homes, trips 
with travel trailers or do-it-yourself ideas slanted 
towards the mobile home owner. Pays Ic a word 
and $2 to $5 per photo on publication. Reports 
in two weeks. 


Travel, 50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y 
Malcomb McTear Davis, Editor. “We use reader- 
contributed shorties of 200 to 400 words for two 
regular features: “Here’s How” which tells how a 
a town got its name, and “‘Reader’s Choice” which 
is simply any Travel reader’s favorite spot. We pay 
$10 for each of these on acceptance, but we cannot 
acknowledge or return these types of contributions.” 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


: Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
{ Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 
: ing by Successful Writers and Editors } 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





The MAGAZINE. 
INSTITUTE 3 Bile racissdaaeee eee 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
a Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 810-R 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to: 


Street Address . 


City or Town... ....Zone...State 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~ ~~ 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Newsstand Library, Inc. 


7644 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois 















































publishers of paperback books 


invite your submissions 
for these signatures 


50c MAGENTA BOOKS 
65,000 WORDS MINIMUM 








35¢ CYAN BOOKS 
40,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


LUSTY, BAWDY, VIRILE, DYNAMIC... 


The stories we want are purple with vigor and 
Passion, yet the writing is smooth and gram- 
matically serene, the plot is imaginative, the 


characters plausible and the dialog forthright. 


*NOT SUBSIDY PUBLISHERS 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 

















LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢c per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 


153 W. 84th St., Apt. 5B New York City 24, N. Y. 














WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 











LEONARD SNYDER ON TOUR 


MUCH PUBLISHED WRITER. EXPERIENCED COACH. 
STUDENTS HAVE SOLD HUNDREDS OF STORIES 
AND ARTICLES. FIVE-DAY INTENSIVE SHORT 

RSE. MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM. DETAILED 
INFORMATION SPONSOR OR ME. 
Schenec' 


tady, N. Y. YWCA Oct. 19-23 
Binghampton, N. Y. YWCA Oct. 26-30 
Cleve , O. Central- 

Hilicrest-Lakewood YWCA November 16-20 
221 East 116th Street New York City 29, N. Y. 
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Women’s Filler Markets 


The American Baby, 180 Riverside Drive, New 
York 24, N. Y. Mrs. Beulah France, R.N., Editor. 
This magazine is published for adults interested 
in preparing for parenthood and those responsible 
for infants not yet one year old. Buys “how-to-do- 
it’’ shorts which tell clearly how to cope with prob- 
lems of pregnancy and aftercare of mother. Also 
short time-and-trouble-savers for parents of babies 
less than 1 year old. Pays 2c per word. No photo- 
graphs from contributors. Pays on publication, 
plus all the free copies requested. Reports in a week. 
Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Deirdre Carr, Editor. Buys short how-to-do-its with 
pictures, for new and expectant mothers. Payment 
varies; but it is made on acceptance. 


Charm, 575 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Eleanor Perenyi, Editor. Occasionally buys short 
features appealing to career women for $75 to $100. 


Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. Wade H. Nichols, Editor. Although 
frequently overstocked with material, two depart- 
ments which occasionally buy free-lance submis- 
sions are ““May We Present’’—a person with an 
unusual job or a record of personal achievement 
(300 to 500 words; $150 on acceptance) and “The 
Better Way”—helpful tips for the householder or 
general public. Examine the magazine ; query first. 


Ladies Home Journal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Bruce and Beatrice Gould, Edi- 
tors. No regular departments here buy contri- 
butions from free lancers, but the magazine does 
buy short items occasionally if it happens to 
fit in nicely with something “in the works”’ at the 
time. At last count, for example, the Journal in 
one year bought 142 “miscellaneous items” from 
free lancers. This could be anything from 2 or 3 
lines on up. A little short piece enclosed in a box 
to break up a column in the back of the book in 
the November, 1958 issues was this item. 
“A schoolteacher, wishing to emphasize the 
effects of gossip, drew a geometric design on a 
piece of paper, showed it to a pupil. He was to 
look at it for 10 seconds, attempt to draw a du- 
plicate which he showed to the pupil next to 
him. When the last pupil finished and com- 
pared his design with the original, the teacher’s 
point had been effectively made.” 

A longer item in the January, 1959, issue, back- 
of-the-book was “Before it’s too late’’—a letter 
from a Headmaster to the alumni of a prep school 
regarding admissions material. Pay on acceptance. 
Reports 1 to 2 weeks. 


Living for Young Homemakers, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Edith Brazwell Evans, Editor. 
Aimed at young marrieds from 20 to 45 in the in- 
come brackets of $6,000 to $10,000. Will look at 
filler material on food, child care, child-parent re- 
lations and general homemaking subjects, but bulk 
of this book features interiors and their furnishings. 
Varied payment, depending on material. Pay on 
acceptance. Reports promptly. 
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Ox the 15th of each month, Writer’s 


Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- ” 


dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 


BEGINNERS 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


(] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





: Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


10-9 























WRITERS! 


Dignified Representation 


Requires An Agency Contact 


TV AND SCREEN 


Author, Producer, Director Will Evaluate 
and Place Your Material 


SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
No Scripts — Inquire First 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
anne = a pee. Salat over — 
line, plus jouuay aaenae, j Mintmum "$1.00. , -' + 
invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 








VALUE TYPING 


50c per thousand includes 20-lb. bond paper, car- 
bon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. $1.00 minimum. 
Please send postage. Sample sent free. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 


Box 551 Pawnee, Illinois 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 


like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








POEMS CRITICIZED 


by. Experienced Verse Writing Instructor, Poet and Critic. 
ineteen Years’ Teaching in Adult Education and Col- 
lege Classes. Up to 25 Lines of Poetry Criticized for $1. 
For Circular of Rates and Any Additional Information, 


Write: 
MARCUS Z. LYTLE 
2555 Encinal Ave. Montrose, Calif. 
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The Modern Baby, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Miss Lee Robba, Editor. For expectant 
and new parents. Particularly wants humorous 
articles in good taste about parents and their in- 
fants and young children (up to 2 years). Pays $5 
to $10 on acceptance. Reports in a month. This 
company also publishes Today’s Baby and Baby 
Time. 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Harriet David, Editor. The market: teen age girls 
and young unmarried and married women in the 
lower economic and educational groups. Buys short 
features on love, dating, courtship, marriage, baby 
care, health, etc. Pays $35 to $100 on acceptance. 
Reports in 6 to 8 weeks. Similar requirements hold 
for this magazine’s sister publications: Real Ro- 
mances, My Love Secret, Uncensored Confessions. 


Secrets, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Rose Wyn, Editorial Director. Shirley Brownrigg, 
Senior Editor. A confession magazine that uses 
fillers up to 700 words on marriage, courtship, per- 
sonality homemaking, child care, health and other 
subjects of interest to young women. Pays 3c a 
word and up on acceptance. Buys similar items for 
its other publications: Revealing Romances, Con- 
fidential Confessions and Daring Romances. 


True Confessions, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Florence J. Schetty, Editor: ‘All regular 
departmental features here are staff written or 
assigned with one exception: we need fresh, help- 
ful features to use under the tag ‘Your Child’s 
World’. These must be of real help and interest to 
young mothers, but should not overlap our regular 
child-care column which is by-lined by an M.D. In 
addition to our regular reader departments (like 
‘My Moment with God’—original prayers of up 
to 250 words for which we pay $25), we do pub- 
lish filler short features from time to time of a self- 
help or advice type and for these as well as the 
Your Child’s World department we pay 5c a word. 
We pay on acceptance and report in 2-3 weeks. 


True Experience, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Frank R. Gould, Editor. Buys short dra- 
matic or humorous incidents for “Moments to 
Remember” and pays $7.50 to $15 according to 
length. Pay is on acceptance, but no manuscripts 
are returned and no reports made unless purchased. 


True Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Frank Gould Editor. Buys short features for 
two departments: “Boy Meets Girl’—true short 
stories of how young couples meet and marry. 
“This is My Prayer’’—true experiences with prayer: 
what writer is praying for or how prayers have been 
answered. Pay $10 each on acceptance and reports 
in two weeks. 


True Story Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Nina Sittler Dorrance, Editor: 
“Our reader mail column ‘The Village Pump’ is 
the spot where we use short features, usually 
pieces of around 200 words which interest women 
of all ages. We also use brightly written humor if 
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its on a personal basis. We don’t use how-to articles. 
Short items bring $5 each and we pay on accept- 
ance. Reports may take several months if material 
is being considered. Otherwise, acknowledgement 
is made from 2 to 4 weeks.” 


Teen Filler Markets 


Listen, 6840 Eastern Ave., N. W., Washington 12, 
D.C. Francis A. Soper, Editor. Aimed at the high 
school and college student with special emphasis 
on the alcohol and narcotics problems. Likes per- 
sonal experience articles like: ‘“‘Why I Quit Selling 
Liquor” by a businessman or “Is Student Drinking 
Essential to Campus Success?” by a student. Also 
wants pertinent articles by leading educators, 
judges, law-enforcement officers and professional 
men. Other features in this magazine attempt to 
offer positive approaches to life to offset the lure 
of drink and dope. Also buys pictorial features in 
their field. Pays 2-4c per word on acceptance. Re- 
ports in two weeks. 


The National Future Farmer, Box 29, Arlington, 
Va. Wilson W. Carnes, Editor. Joe Dan Boyd, As- 
sociate Editor, points out “About 50% of our 
articles deal directly with the individual Future 
Farmer programs or achievements. The remainder 
consists of general youth articles including sports, 
fashion, and humor aimed at our all-male audience 
of 14-21 year olds. We are especially interested in 
well-illustrated short features ; photographs for our 
special photo page and short, snappy, technical ag- 
ricultural articles. Our greatest need is in the how- 
to with a photograph department. These can 
concern sports, mechanics or other youth interests. 
We pay 2c per word and $5 for 8x10 glossies on 
acceptance. Reports take 2 to 3 weeks. 


Teens, 1703 Chesnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
Dick King, Editor. Short articles with photos if 
possible that would interest 12 to 16-year-olds. Pays 
lc per word and $3 to $5 per photo on acceptance. 
Reports as soon as possible—up to 30 days. 





Sell the Scripts ~ 


You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 
FRE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete infor i 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 








Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 
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[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Poperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WO, CHICAGO 2, ILL. J 
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WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 


Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. 


39 OCEAN STREET 


1 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


nquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 








CONSULTATIONS $5.00 


MODERN WRITERS, m 
submit a book ms. or play 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS. ..$1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION ... & MARKETING 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 
world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 





1658 SO. NORMANDIE 











MARY KAY TENNISON 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 























Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Belkin, Burnett, Duckett, Fitton, Gochros, 
Goetchius, McCallister, Mitrisin, Pearson, 
Ryan, Taber, Simmons. Those are some of 
the names that come to mind when I think 
about gagwriters. 

Another name—Hugh Burr. I wrete Hugh 
and asked if he had any suggestions that 
would be of assistance to gagwriters. This 
is Hugh’s answer (parenthetical remarks my 
own—JN). 

“John, here are some very random bits of 
advice that you might find useful in pre- 
paring your column on gagwriting: 

1. The “Cartoon Quips” department of 
Tue Reaper’s Dicest is a good place for 
beginners to learn how to set out a gag idea 
briefly and clearly. (Also, study The Ele- 
ments Of Style by William Strunk, Jr. with 
revisions by E. B. White, Macmillan, $2.50). 
2. It’s wise to ask the following questions 
about any idea that presents itself: Can it be 
made into a multi-panel sequence? (multi- 
panels sell for two to five times more money, 
but very few markets exist for multi-panel 
cartoons compared with single-panels). 
Would it go as a joke, epigram or poem? 
(Some ideas can be worked up in several 
different ways, which vastly expands the 
market. The last quatrain I sold to Post 
started out as a cartoon gag. ) 

3. One should be wary about sending topi- 
cal and seasonal gags to cartoonists who are 
slow with their returns. The more perish- 
able an idea, the faster it should get around. 
4. Hang onto gags you’ve withdrawn from 
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circulation. New outlets are always popping 
up. (If you’re trying to work with a new 
cartoonist don’t send him a selection of 
ancient rejects. Send him good new material 
slanted to his needs. Later you can start the 
old ones along in his direction) . 

5. Newspaper cartoonists are a big market. 
See the Editor and Publisher Annual Syndi- 
cate Section. (Just fill in the coupon on p 
79, enclose your $) and send to WD). New 
Features usually reported in Ed. & Pub. 
“Syndicates” department. 

6. Hop on new fads and developments right 
away. Recent examples: small cars, outdoor 
phone booths, spearfishing, auto fins, space 
helmets, rockets, radar speed checks, gour- 
met foods, Bermuda shorts, hi-fi. (If you do 
hesitate you'll be way too late. Editors will 
have bought all the cartoons on this subject 
that they want to buy). 

7. Don’t misuse triple periods in captions 
The device is freyuently used where the 
wording calls for either a period and a new 
sentence or a dash, and the result is usuall) 
a certain muddiness. (An exclamation point 
at the end of a sentence won’t cure a weak 
gag either). 

8. When hooking up with a cartoonist. 
establish whether or not he will pay a cut o! 
reprints. (Most magazine cartoonists pa} 
25% of the sale price after a cartoon has 
been sold. Newspaper cartoonists pay out- 
right for material they use). 

9. I write almost all my gags with the char- 
acters of specific cartoonists in mind. I often 
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break a “block” by simply concentrating on 
an object—mail slot, skis, phone booth— 
until it starts to yield ideas. 

10. Gag Re-cap very useful. (Gag Re-cap 
published by Earle Tempel, PO Box 430, 
Van Buren, Arkansas). 

11. Be patient with all the people who will 
give you Cartoon ideas. 

None of this is very startling, John, but you 
might find something useful here for novi- 
tiates. If you’re going to print a market list, 
don’t forget to put yourself on it. Hugh Burr.” 


How To Submit Gags 


Gag slips should measure three inches high 
by five inches wide. The gagwriter’s name 
and address goes in the upper left hand 
corner of the slip. The gagwriter’s code 
number goes in the upper right hand corner. 
Sample of how a gag should be written: 
“Small boys leaving Singing-Cowboy movie. 
One says: ‘They say he’s the fastest left- 
handed guitar player in the west’”. Don’t put 
anything that doesn’t belong on your slip. 
No sales talks. No elaborate descriptions. 
You may mail gags to a cartoonist c/o the 
magazine in which his work appears and 
they will forward to him. Always enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope! Post cards 
are good for writing fan mail to MCs, Disc- 
jockeys and Congressmen. Almost all car- 
toonists have large convenient wastebaskets 
that are ideally suited for the deposit of post 
cards. Gag slips should be typed. 

Cartoonists need reliable gagwriters whose 
work is consistently salable. Gagwriters who 
submit gags regularly. Reading gag slips 
seems like a non-debilitating chore, but it 
isn’t. The cartoonist has to go through a 
mental process of visualizing the idea in 
terms of a drawing before he can decide 
whether to use it or not. Most of the time 
this is the equivalent of bailing out a boat 
with a busted sieve. Some of the time it’s 
like having a dentist with a bad case of palsy 
drilling an exposed nerve with a foot-pedal 
instead of electric drill. 

But it’s nothing but wonderful when a 
cartoonist finds a gag-writer who can write 
ideas that fit the characters the cartoonist 
draws. Ideas that stimulate the cartoonist’s 
imagination, ideas that he can draw and sell 
toa good paying market. 








CARTOONISTS WANTED! 


Editors pay big money for fresh cartoon talent. 
Learn to draw professionally by studying with 
an expert. 45 lessons—over 2000 instruction 
chart drawings, plus PERSONAL TUTOR- 
SHIP by a master in the field. Enrollment 
limited to serious students only. Write for 
Booklet: “The Honest Facts About Cartoon- 
ing’’—free. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-S, 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 




















THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS SAY IS A MUST! 
Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gee 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want oe, ie 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted — just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 











Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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\ Cartoonists: EXCHANGE 
& Dept. 8210 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


NO READING FEE 


Professional agent will evaluate your 
book without charge; fiction or non-fic- 
tion; full length only. 


R. D. PERRY 





3150 N. Main St. Mansfield, Ohio 
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Why Cartoonists Shun Gagwriters! 


I wrote to a double dozen cartoonists asking 
for permission to list them as cartoonists in 
need of gags. Many of them turned me 
down. Some of the reasons: 

“Please don’t list me. Takes me a day to 
wade through the gags I receive now.” 

“Although I do use gagwriters, I prefer to 
do my own gags whenever possible and still 
do the biggest percentage of my own gags.” 

“I’m probably the gagwriter’s worst enemy. 
I take three months to answer their mail, 
four years to sell any of their gags, and 
who knows how long to get them paid. The 
only thing I like about this business is sitting 
down and doing gags. Even if their ideas 
are good, I’m too proud to use them. Hope 
the next time you’re making up a list for 
WD, to say, receive CARE packages, you 
will again get in touch.” 

“Dear John: Some years ago I put my 
name on such a list and I was flooded with 
mail from the lunatic fringe—including 
clippings of printed jokes, and a careful copy 
of all the captions off back issues of S.E.P. 


Sorry, never again.” 





“Please don’t list my name on account | 
can’t stand going through the tons of gar- 
bage that would result from same—honest, 
I can’t, Johnny! Love to all of you. . . .” 

What do these letters add up to? First, 
these men now have gagwriters who are pro- 
ducing. Second, all any artist has to sell is his 
time. These men don’t want to waste valu- 
able time reading gag slips that don’t apply 
to their specific problems. 


Gagwriters Wanted! 


The other side of the coin. Obversely : 

Paul Peter Porges said O.K. to list him but 
he didn’t want to be deluged with mail. 
Uses a very few gag slips. Prefers no caption 
gags... “Otherwise . . . I’m reading The 
Ugly American and constantly thinking of 
you! As, most likely, P’ll see you Wednesday, 
my regards shall be short. Peter Porges, 61 
East 86th Street, New York 28, N.Y.” (Re- 
prise: Pete Porges is an excellent cartoonist 
in the current tradition that is prevalent in 
S.E.P. Young, personable, specializes in pic- 
tures that are visually funny. Doesn’t need 
word type humor. ) 





489 Fifth Avenue 








lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxrnex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxonlx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Jeff Keate, Chapel Hill, Westport, Conn. 
“Funny sports gags that are seasonal. Golf, 
baseball, fishing, track, horse racing, bowling, 
skiing, basketball, fights, wrestling, boating, 
sailing, water skiing. No tiddly winks, archery 
marbles or croquet gags.” (Jeff draws Time 
Out for the newspapers. It has been running 
a long time so Jeff has seen all the good old 
old ones. If you made a list of the ten car- 
toonists of the last 20 years who have gar- 
nered the loudest guffaws, Jeff wouldn’t be 
in the bottom half of the 10.) 


Stan Fine, 1128 Vernon Road, Philadel- 
phia 50, Pa. “Everyone and his uncle is a 
gagwriter these days. It will be difficult to 
weed out the senders but I guess it’s to my 
advantage to say OK. General material for 
me and very interesting spreads. Aside from 
magazine work, I am looking for a good 
contemporary greeting card writer.” (Stan 
Fine . . . good cartoonist, line the same speed 
as Ravel’s Waltz. Competent. Often inspired. 
Good with kids.) 

Brad Anderson, Portland, New York. “My 
needs are of a general nature . . . family, kids, 
office, travel, male type, etc.—practically 
anything, I suppose, if it fits my characters 
and the markets I sell to.” (Brad has several 
syndicated features going for him, and sells 
to almost all the free lance markets. Draws 
cars better than anybody. Also humans who 
have a compulsive relationship to cars. It is 
disgusting for anybody to be over his head 
in talent the way Brad is.) 

Al Ross, 2185 Bolton Street, New York, N. 
Y. wants regular gags, gags suitable for THE 
New Yorker and girlies. (Al is one of the 
four Roth brothers and an exciting artist, 
creatively speaking. And an excellent crafts- 
man besides. Sells both sides of the street 
from one end of town to the other. Always 
interesting work. ) 

Jeffrey J. Monahan, P.O. Box 166, Central 
Station, Jamaica 35, New York wants general 
gags. (Jeff Monahan is a regular at Post, 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, McNauGuHT 


Synpicate. Anyplace where a good gag 
drawn in a clear way is appreciated. ) 

George Gately, 18 Sugden St., Bergenfield, 
New Jersey. Wants good funny gags and 
George is afunny picture man. Sports and 
general. (George Gately, in case you didn’t 
know, is John Gallagher’s brother, and, as of 





HELPFUL AIDS FOR CARTOONISTS 
AND GAGWRITERS! 
ORDER ONE AND GET OTHERS 
AT NO COST! 

“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 


FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 
ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
am aoe | and conducting gag cartooning for a = bang 
career. rom start to finish, materials, methods, a. 
roughs, mailing, etc., all ex lained. Order this cod 
at no extra cost, “ALL ABOUT ADVERTISING CAR - 
: NS,” ‘“‘I MAKE $5.00 AN HOUR AT CARTOON- 
ING, and “I DREW ONE ROUGH AND GOT 700 
FINISHES. ” All of this for $3.00 postpaid. 


“HOW | DO MY ROUGHS.” By two selling car- 
toonists. These two brochures explain how these cartoon- 
ists go about preparing their cartoon roughs. Such 
things as materials they use, how they slant and how they 
market their cartoons, etc. BY, by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil roughs included. Order these two brochures and 
we will also send at no extra cost, “HOW I MA 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 


“HOW I CREATE HUMOR," by 25 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat- 
ing ideas. that appear in magazines and trade journals! 
14,000 words or more of i inspiring instruction! Order this 
and receive at no extra cost, “MARKETING HUMOR 
COPY” and “GAG KERNELS.”’ It has been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is one of the best tips on gagwritin 

ever written! All of this for only postpaid. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
1.00 minimum order. 


75c per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. wes 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Konses City, Mo. 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poem 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
onegraph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Stadio 109, New York 1 


———_—<_=<==z_£_=_—=__ 
FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 


IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
ree carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 
RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 





STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for anteing a8 and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms 

words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 oor 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 








73182 Fountain Ave. Hellyweod 46, California 
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ROBERT O. 


ERISMAN 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 
Writing Help 


Author fiction and articles in ARGOSY, 


HERALD 
TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW, LIVING, ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, STORY, etc., 4 pieces on BEST AMER- 
ICAN SHORT STORIES anthologies Honor Roll; ju- 
venile books (Little, Brown). Editor 18 years Mag. Mgt. 
Co.’s all-fiction group (science-fiction, detective, Western, 
sport, confession), paperback novels, and POPULAR 
DIGEST. Judge annual Western Writers of America 
awards. 











GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO IT 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 


Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2942 S.W. 27th Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








SONGWRITERS! 


Why Pay for Melodies? 
Famous Radio Artist and Professional Songwriter sets 
poems to music for 50% of any royalties. 
Rush lyrics for honest offer 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 
YODELING SLIM DALLAS 
20-A West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 








Editing, Revision, Criticism 
Articles, Short Stories, Books, Poems 
Prompt, Constructive, Effective 
Short mss., $1.00 per 1000 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Average book length, $15.00 
Excellent typing service available 
Mail your mss. now. 


A. F. HAUSMANN 
44 Forest Rd., Wallingford, Conn. 








Your manuscript deserves the best 


ELECTRIC TYPING 


on fine bond paper 
70c per thousand with minor corrections and carbon copy 


JUNE M. PAVLICEK 
8631 Onalaska St. San Diego 11, Calif. 
Browning 7-3766 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you "have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. M 
speci ialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
J VENILE. MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 











this writing the only cartoonist in shouting 
distance who is as fat as I am. The best way 
to explain George is to say that he’s funny. 
His characters and ideas are funny. All 
George wants is that the cartoons he draws 
will sell to Post and be funny and broad 
enough to get a laugh from Oppenheimer, 
Lawrence Welk and the mental group be- 
tween the two. ) 





Irving Roir, 2095 Cruger Ave., Bronx 62. 
New York City, N. Y., wants good gags. 

Irving Roir, another one of the 4 Roth 
brothers. Irv is a regular in Picroriat. 
Usually has something going at one of the 
syndicates. Drawing spontaneous and cheer- 
ful. A real understanding of what a cartoon 
is. Work still fresh and exciting after many 
years of seasoning in the trade. ) 


Michael Berry, 7 Peter Cooper Road, 
New York 10, N. Y., wants girlie and gen- 
eral. (Mike is one of the most civilized hu- 
mans in the cartoon business. He writes and 
illustrates travel pieces for top magazines 
and newspapers in this country. Knows what 
saloons in Spain to buy the best 2c brandy in, 
location of the best floor shows in Mexico 
and Cuba. Where to go in Japan to buy 
good Utamaro reproductions. Mike sells 
pretty girls to PicroriAL and the men’s mag- 
azines. Good man. ) 

John Norment (me), 300 West 10th St., 
New York 14, N. Y. Draws mostly static, two 
character pictures. An equalitarian type of 
drawing. Characters that people who live in 
a town of under 400,000, earn $8,000 a year, 
plus a house and mortgage, a car, a cat and 
dog, a boy and girl, can identify with. Some- 
thing funny in the caption. 2% to 5% fun- 
nier than the people looking at the cartoon 
would think of themselves. Tries to establish 
complete identification in his work with Mr. 
and Mrs. Upper-Middle and Lower-Middle 
class America. 

Well, that’s the way it was moving west! 
Gagwriters, per se, are the bane of a car- 
toonist’s existence. Gagwriters who have 4 
feel for the type of humor salable to top pay 
magazines, and slant to the cartoonists’ re- 
quirements . . . gags that fit the characters he 
draws, are a blessing. Gagwriting is a trade. 
If you are unwilling to expend a little effort 
in learning what it’s all about, why not 
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get a job in some airplane factory rubber- 
cementing the wheels onto the fuselage? 

If you have a feel for gagwriting, look the 
magazines over. Study what’s being done 
and govern yourself accordingly. Good luck. 


Late Cartoon News 


Penney News, J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 330 West 
34th. St. New York 1, N. Y. Embree G. Jaillite, 
editor. Pays a modest minimal amount for the three 
or four cartoons used in each issue. Mr. Penney, 
founder of the Penney chain was also the inspira- 
tion for the immortal American folk song, ‘“Today 
Is The Day They Give Babies Away With a Half 
A Pound Of Cheese.” 


Auto Trim News, 1123 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y. Pay $10 for funny cartoons anent pertinent 
news about . . . auto trim? 


Motor Life, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, California. Buy cartoons slanted to title of pub- 
lication. Pay $15. 


Foundry, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Vir- 
ginia B. Harms pays $10 for mirthful cartoons 
about the metal casting industry. 


Mill & Factory, 205 East 42nd. St., Carl C. Har- 
rington pays $10 for industrial and machine shop 
cartoons. Use 12 per month. Make the latter day 
‘Bull of the Woods” laugh. 


Service Station Management, 549 West Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. Cartoons for and 
about service station personnel. Pay $10 and a 
soupcon more. 


Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 4th. St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Pay more than $10 and less 
than $15 for cartoons. Subjects: Designing, con- 
tracting. 


Elevator World, PO Box 1641, Mobile Ala. Eleva- 
tors fly high in Mobile—both freight and passen- 
ger. $10—on publication. 


Distribution Age, Chestnut and 56th St., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. W. A. Barbour pays $7.50 for 
cartoons. Subjects: freight transportation, ware- 
housing, storage, etc. 





Editors dislike reading FOLDED manuscripts. Create a favorable ‘‘First Impression’’ by using 


WARNING 


PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes, designed especially for mailing manuscripts FLAT. (THE WAY 
EDITORS PREFER.) Made of heavy brown kraft. Size 9x12. They guarantee your manuscript will arrive in PERFECT 





CONDITION. Don't take chances with ordinary envelopes. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS TOO VALUABLE. Order a 


supply of PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes today. 24 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00, 500 for $19.00 postpaid. 
Sample envelope sent FREE upon request. 





1603 Peach Street 


NEIL HENRY TASKER 


The way of the world 


Alexandria, Va. 


O Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 


charge in 60 days. 


} () Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 


. Name 


. Address 
b City 


State 


10-9 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio { 

















1. New Year Resolutions of the “Better 
Halves” of the Mayor and Members of the 
Local City Council. Have any of the wives 
made similar ones in the past, with not-so- 
good results? The officials who join their 
wives in the resolutions. Observations about 
resolutions. Any diary keepers? 

2. The Regional Vehicle Manager of the 
U.S. Post Office Department. Slant: The 
all-important role of vehicles in the motto 
that the mail must go through, despite all 
weather obstables. The most common repairs 
on vehicles; number of tires used ; mechanics 
with the longest records of service: safety 
records of drivers. 

3. Damage to State Capitol Buildings. 
Anniversary angle: The capitol at Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, was destroyed by fire on 
this day in 1921. Damage during warfare, as 
to the state house in Columbia, South 
Carolina, by General William T. Sherman’s 
soldiers in the War between the States. Pres- 
ent fire prevention steps. 

4. An Antique Car Club of Your State. 
Slant: The growing popularity of such clubs 


over the nation. The officials of the organiza- 


tion; the leading collectors and their cars. 


The oldest vehicles of the members and their 


acquisition. Did any of the cars once belong 


to celebrities? Endurance contests; taking 


part in parades. 
5. Reading Material at the State Hospital. 


The most popular magazines and books 
among the inmates. Discussion of the most 
suitable literature by the superintendent. The 


extent of reading by the patients. 


6. How U.S. Presidents Met Their Wives. 
For instance, George Washington and Mar- 
tha Custis, who were married on January 6, 


60 


By Frank A. Dickson 
JANUARY ARTICLE IDEAS 


1759. Examples of love at first sight. Out of 
the ordinary honeymoons. 

7. Items Found in Song Books in Local 
Sunday Schools and Churches. Any calls for 
articles? Do many persons write or scribble 
on the pages? Are some books taken? The 
average “life” of song books. 

8. The Oldest City Attorney in Your Sec- 
tion in Point of Service. The worst legal 
headaches during his terms. Little-known 
facts about serving as legal adviser to a city. 
Old statutes that have been or should be re- 
pealed. His recollections of the most colorful 
lawyers of the past. His law library and also 
hobbies. 

9. The Fate of the Cow Bell. The amount 
of local sales of these bells today. Memories 
of the use of the cow bell by previous genera- 
tions. Slant: The great value of the bells 
prior to fence laws. 

10. A Local Resident Who Has Visited 
All the States. The top attractions; souve- 
nirs, as banners; photographs. States and 
cities that showered the most hospitality ; in- 
stances of speed traps. Good and bad luck 
during long trips. 

11. Mail of Local Ministers. The pile of 
daily correspondence. Unusual requests; the 
average number of speaking invitations re- 
ceived per week ; keeping in contact with old- 
time friends. Secretaries. Slant: Clergymen 
must be voluminous writers as well as speak: 
ers. 

12. The Hobbies of Magistrates in Your 
County. Hobbies that are paying off finan- 
cially. Are any of the officials engaged in 
woodworking? Favorite sports and author 
of the subjects. Wives who share in the et- 
joyment of the hobbies. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 


PYRAMIDS 


mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 

lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its firsg builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
principles to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve. 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself 
to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 
mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) will send sn A Sealed Book of explanation without 
obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner 
of living, may receive these secget teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe M.Y.X. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


Wares came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 


ENDURED WITH THE 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 





AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 





SCRIBE M.Y.X. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


Name 





Address. 





City 
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PROFESSIONAL GRITICISM 


for your novel, short story article or play 


suggestions for revision by 


LOUIS FALSTEIN 


g writer, author of the best-selling 
Of A Hero, Sole Survivor and sev- 
books reprinted widely here and 


abroad, among them Spring of Desire and 
Slaughter Street (published in 1959) ... short 
story writer, editor, teacher . . .formerly with 


University Writing Center and City 


College of New York . . . book critic whose re- 


appeared in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 


une, Saturday Review and others. 
Editorial service by special arrangement. 


Fees are $1.00 per thousand words, minimum 
$5.00. Script should be accompanied by fee 
and stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Work of professional standard will be recom- 


a reputable New York literary agent 


—with consent of author—at no extra fee. 


LOUIS FALSTEIN 


57 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


















time as a 
profitable. 


manual now. 


Miramar, San Diego 45, Calif. 


ATTENTION TYPISTS! 


Why not let your typewriter make profits for you, 
render a service that is in demand, work it spare 


lucrative sideline or fulltime. Proven 
Order complete detailed instruction 
Only $2.00. W. Gibson, Comm., Nas, 



















WANTED: SCIENCE FICTION 
FOR EUROPE! 


We require science Ft apoty and West- 

ern best sellers by U.S. authors for geote in 
urope. Also wanted: Topnotch ori —; me- 

terial, “magazine covers and telefilm 

TV-scripts. 

American literary agents—contact us, please! 

We're a leading European agency: 

rohr-agency, aegrese , 
Gesundbrunnenstr. 17, Germany 















sold over a 


SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical com ing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YE of my songs alone 


HALF MILLION. CORDS of various 


labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 

Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
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13. Use of Mattresses and Jars as Banks, 
How the users have discovered them unsafe, 
to their financial loss. See law enforcement 
officers and firemen about how extensive is 
the “mattress and jar” banking system. 

14. Dean of Hotel Barbers in Your City. 
Evolution of tonsorial emporium during 
the past few decades—how about the reading 
menu? Busiest days; oldest customers; serv- 
ing celebrities; variety of jokes. Do most 
customers prefer talkative barbers? The most 
common questions. 

15. The President of the State’s Veter- 
inary Association. Latest progress, as in 
drugs. Unique operations on animals. The 
latest in animal hospitals. Oldest members of 
the association. Any charter members re- 
maining? 

16. The Storage of Local School Records. 
Slant: Tracing the progress of the school 
system since its inception. Preservation of 
photographs, as of trustees, early classes, and 
first schools. Reminiscences by the oldest re- 
tired teachers. 


17. An Interview With the Business Man- 
ager of the State Penitentiary. Slant: How 
the prison must be operated on a business 
basis in addition to a place of punishment 
and rehabilitation. Daily and monthly cost 
of the pen’s operation; the major items of 
expense. Revenue from the manufacture of 
products; the prison factory. 

18. The Children’s Section at a Local 
Hospital. Do any local organizations con- 
tribute toward decorating the section and 
also donate toys and reading matter? The 
hardest-luck patients; the child who has un- 
dergone the most operations. 

19. Bus Service For Church-Goers in 
Your County. Rural churches that lead in 
such transportation. Number of miles trav- 
eled by the buses each Sunday; experiences 
and observations of the bus drivers. The in- 
crease in Sunday school and church attend- 
ance. 

20. Built-up Shoes For Local Citizens. 
Contact shoe store operators. How short 
persons wish to add height by their heels. 
The psychological angle. Are most short- 
statured persons self-conscious? 

21. Photography and the County or State 
Historical Society. The chief uses of the 
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1001 IDEAS 
TIPS and HINTS 


for professionals 
and beginners 


This FREE BOOK can help YOU 
get published quickly! 


> iT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> iT TELLS 

whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mail and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle Illustrations 

how to protect your investment 





“SUCCESS 
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been returned to 
our authors during 
the last five years. 
Send us your man- 
uscript for FREE 
professional re- 
port on merits and 
publication possi- 
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Seth Richards, 
Publisher 
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how to protect your subsidiary rights 
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what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 
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what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 
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how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 
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Details will be sent with FREE book. 
Simply mail coupon or manuscript. 














camera by the members, including photo- 
graphing ancient houses. Slant: Preserving 
Old Times for future generations via film. 
The society’s scrapbooks; collecting data in 
connection with the pictures. The leading 
photographers. 


22. The Children of Missionaries From 
Your Area. Their most interesting experi- 
ences abroad with their parents; customs in 
the countries where they make their homes, 
Their preferences in food there. Do any of 
the children plan to become missionaries? 
The churches that sponsor the missionaries. 

23. The Largest Writers’ Club in Your 
State. The founders and highlights of its his- 
tory; the current officers; the “sellingest” 
members; latest sales to national magazines 
and book publishers. The youngest selling 
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1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 
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HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave., Hampstead, Md. 
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Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions because 

Confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer's name isn't important. 

Editors actually encourage beginners 
As an experienced, selling confession writer, I can help 
you get started. 

tailed criticism: $1 per 100U words; $5 minimum. 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 

615 H St., N. E. Miami, Oklahoma 
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author. A typical meeting; famous writers 
as speakers. Do women outnumber men in 
membership? 


24. An Insight Into the Office of the 
County Supervisor. His various duties and 
the ones he considers the most interesting. 
Issuing orders for purchases; the largest 
ones. The supervisor’s assistants. 

25. A Large Collection of Medical Jour- 
nals by a Veteran Physician of Your County. 
Slant: The contrast between the old and 
the new in the medical world as revealed by 
the magazines. Stories announcing major 
discoveries and new treatments down the 
years. Medical humor found in the periodi- 
cals. 

26. Members of the Local Police and Fire 
Departments as Musicians and Singers. Do 
any of them belong to bands? How about the 
chiefs? Playing at square dances—or at Sun- 
day school and church. Members who be- 
long to singing groups. The cop or fireman 
who can perform with the most instruments. 

27. The Founders and First Presidents of 
State Universities in Your State and Nearby 
States. Note that the University of Georgia, 
the first state university, received its charter 
on this day in 1785. How the pioneer edu- 
cators have been honored, as by markers; 
original buildings. 

28. War Bibles. Members of local veteran 
organizations who treasure Bibles they car- 
ried through battles; the oldest of the Bibles; 
favorite verses of the veterans. 


29. The Oldest Dance Teacher in Your 
City in Length of Career. An estimate of the 
number of total students. Former pupils 
who have made quite a dancing name for 
themselves. Dance crazes of bygone years. 
The activities of a dance teaching society. 
Does the teacher plan to retire soon? 


30. Pictures Hanging in the County 
Courthouse. Photographs or portraits of 
judges and former officials. Oldest of the 
likenesses; latest ones to be added. Taking 
care of the pictures. 


31. Keeping Track of Trays at Local Eat- 
ing Drive-Ins. Average losses in a month; 
offering of rewards in tray thefts. Are teen- 
agers actually the worst offenders? Practical 
jokes by customers. 
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Is there a sensible economic way to have your book published? 
Here's a frank discussion... yours FREE! 


The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publishing has 
deterred many authors from getting their books into print. Now, in a 
forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer should read, a 
foremost publisher explains clearly and frankly just how its sensible 
book publishing plan works. 


WHO are Comet authors. . .. Comet’s markets? Which authors have the most to: gain 
from subsidy publishing? How To Publish Your Book goes into informative and con- 
structive detail. 





WHAT does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you expect quality 
printing and editing, and a varied promotion and publicity campaign? What about inten- 
sive radio and television promotion? The following excerpts indicate what Comet can do: 

“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our morning show, Open 
House.” WMBR-TV 

“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KFOX 

“T will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest radio appearance 
by this local writer.” KPOA 

“... how thrilled we are ... congratulations! Your ad in The Bookseller did a good 
job of advance selling for us.” Hazel Heinecke 

“The newspaper staff here is loud in praising your public relations work . . .” 
H. Purcell 

“I was interviewed by Patty Gavin of NBC and she gave a wonderful plug to the 
book.” John L. Armour 


Leslie 


WH ERE are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, wholesalers, libraries 
and other outlets, Comet’s Promotion and Subsidiary Rights Department explores the 
possibilities of selling book rights to the vast market of movies, magazines, book clubs, 
newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


HOW can Comet’s subsidy publishing plan work for you? How often are income pay- 
ments made to authors? How does the Comet author benefit? 
Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts 
Here are a few ways in which you can benefit: 
e Free evaluation of your manuscript 
¢ Friendly editorial help 
¢ 40% author’s income on sales 


¢ You obtain the services and economy 
of Comet’s own affiliated manufacturing 


Comet Press Books, Dept. WD 10 
plant 


200 Varick Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. | | 


¢ The copyright for your book is taken out 
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RADIO 
-TV 


Television is still growing. During the 
fiscal year ending next May, more than 
$170,000,000 worth of TV films will be 
made, and about 70% of the best evening 
network time will be devoted to the showing 
of TV film. Film continues to gain over live 
TV, and this will be the biggest film produc- 


tion year in history. 







































This is good news for the television writer, 
of course, because the demand for new and 
fresh talent is greater than it has ever been. 
The appeal of TV writing, and the financial 
rewards, are luring established writers from 
other fields. Big name writers—Marion Har- 
grove, Stephen Longstreet, Ray Bradbury 
and many others—have turned or are turn- 
ing to television. That doesn’t mean, how- 
ever, that the newcomer has less of a chance; 
the established and well-known writers can 
turn out only a fraction of the number of 
scripts needed. The talented newcomer who 
isn’t discouraged easily, who is resolved that 
he will succeed in spite of any obstacles, can 
make it. It takes a lot of determination to 
succeed—but that’s true in any field. 


Ray Bradbury, for example, wrote a story 
each week from the time he was sixteen until 
he made his first sale at the age of twenty- 
one. And then he kept on writing a story a 
week for seven years; and he still turns out 
as much wordage as before, although he 
may be working on longer things—screen- 
plays, for instance—or working on several 
things simultaneously. 


Mr. Bradbury is a pleasant, intense young 
man who looks more like a banker or a busi- 
nessman than the author of some of the 
world’s most fascinating, poignant science 
fiction. Among his works are The Illustrated 
Man, Martian Chronicles, Fahrenheit 451. 

“The young writer must be an egotist,” says 
Mr. Bradbury. “No one else will believe in 
him; he must believe in himself. And he’s 
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By Nancy Vogel 


got to work. A writer should write a story a 
week, 52 stories a year, for ten years. By then 
he will have learned to write. Some people 
think that if you write too much, what you 
turn out becomes trash; no, the opposite is 
true. The more you write, the more real 
truth comes out. To learn the 100-yard 
dash, a person should run a thousand miles 
first; then he’ll be really good at the lesser 
task. In writing, quantity makes for quality; 
there’s no other way. There’s so much that’s 
inept in each of us, and it has to be gotten 
rid of.” 

Mr. Bradbury has written several TV plays 
for ALFRED HitcHcock PRESENTS, and he 
did the screenplay of Moby Dick. He is cur- 
rently doing other television work also. 

There are two schools of thought on slant- 
ing. Mr. Bradbury, not too surprisingly, is 
against it. 

“Slanting,” he says, “is very dangerous and 
dishonest, and in the long run very unsatis- 
factory. No one will remember what has 
been slanted; it is read, and forgotten. I 
don’t believe in slanting in any field, for it 
distorts any truth an indivdual may have 
gained about the world he lives in. You can’t 
write for anyone save yourself, no matter 
how hard you may try.” 

Mr. Bradbury composes his stories at the 
typewriter, doing a first swift, emotional 
draft, then six or seven more drafts, cutting 
profusely, rarely revising or adding. “‘Cut- 
ting is the great art,” he says. “You have to 
get the waste out of the way. Just as a sculp- 
tor cuts away material to make a shape, 
what the writer leaves out is important too. 

“I compose on the typewriter because it’s 
faster, and the faster I go, the more truth- 
ful I am. If I go slowly, I start making 
things up.” 

I thought of his misty blue Martians, his 
eerie telepathic monsters, the poetic fantasy 
of his stories, and laughed. 
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“You make things up? Surely no one would 
ever accuse you of that!” 

“J write truth,” he said. “I tap the well of 
truth within. All new writers must do that; 
they must write from the heart, about the 
things they love and hate. They can’t go 
wrong if they do that. TV writing, to me 
personally, is the same as writing for any 
other medium, save for technical differences 
and some differences in emphasis and focus. 
But if the new, aspiring writers write only 
truth, they can pick up the technical know- 
how as they go along.” 

Mr. Bradbury told me that he spent sev- 
eral years reading WriTER’s DicEsrT intens- 
ively, as well as all the books on writing he 
could get his hands on, pointing out that the 
thing for a new writer to do is to read ex- 
tensively, throwing away all the information 
he can’t use or that will never apply in his 
case, and remembering that even the seem- 
ingly trashy books may contain a few usable 
truths. He was so enthusiastic about two 
books in particular that I obtained copies of 
them, in order to review them for you. 

The first is Becoming a Writer, by Doro- 
thea Brand (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00). Like 
the other, it doesn’t deal with TV writing— 
or any other kind of writing—in particular, 
but with the basic abilities that must be de- 
veloped for any kind of writing. This is an 
unusual book; it deals largely with the tech- 
niques of harnessing the subconscious mind 
so that writing ability will be smooth, effort- 
less, unhampered. Miss Brand gives many 
specific exercises for training the subcon- 


Ray Bradbury first molds his scripts, much 
like a sculptor, then cuts away the waste matter. 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... .$3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 380 
i. . 5.00 
Tree Ges ......... ... toe 
MN for cea c,d a a 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DET AILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Typed as instructed. Corrasable Bond; one free carbon, 
extra first and last sheet. 65c per thousand words, 75c 
minor corrections. Minimum $1.00. 


Fast, efficient service. 


FLORETTA BOSWELL 


6544 Garland Lincoln 5, Nebraska 








WANT TO SELL? 


YOUR CHANCES ARE GREATER IN BRITAIN. 3000 
more books published last year in England than in the 
United States! 

MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED FOR BOOMING BRIT- 
ISH MARKETS AS WELL AS UNITED STATES. 
Terms: Unpublished authors, $10 per mss for evaluating 
and handling. Professionals, the usual percentage on sales. 

INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY 
P.O. Box 1397, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 





SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination 
to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 
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PLEASE SPECIFY PREFERENCE 


Minor Corrections—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
(Minimum Charge—$1.00) 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 
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FROM TYPEWRITER 10 PRINT 


This is a long, long step to take, especially for 
the beginning writer. We can take that step for 
you by printing your book with a cost within 
reach of the average writer. 

We are magazine and book publishers and can 
give you prompt, free reading service and at 
the same time will quote you a complete cost, 
with no extra items to be added on. We spell 
out in detail what you will get from us, what 
we can and will do for you and exact dates of 
publication. All books are your property and 
you designate what is to be done with them. 
There are no extras for anyone once the book 
is published. 


Send your book today! 
Prompt acknowledgment. 


PYRAMID PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 4394 Philadelphia 18, Penna. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Extra first and last page 
Piease add postage and exchange 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 





Atlanta 1, Ga. 





scious mind and persuading it to work in 


harmony with the conscious mind, at the 
behest of the will. In her opinion, the genius 
is simply the indivdual who can call forth 
the power of the subconscious whenever he 
wishes—and she believes that almost anyone 
can systematically learn to call forth that 


power in himself. 


The other book is The Art of Dramatic 
Writing, by Lajos Egri (Simon & Schuster, 


$3.95), and of it Ray Bradbury says, 


a 


based a great deal of my career on this.” Mr. 
Egri believes that all good dramtic writing 
depends upon a deep understanding of hu- 


man motives; 


that character is the force 


which must generate tension and create 
complication. His book delves not only into 
character, but also into theme, or, as he pre- 
fers to call it, premise—without which, he 
states, the best idea can’t be worked into a 
story, novel or play of lasting value. The 
book is packed with examples and analyses 


of successful work by well-known writers; 


it 


is full of meat, and definitely to be recom- 
mended to beginner or not-too-successful 


professional. 








HERE'S WHAT 
WE DO 


CHIEF GHOST 


idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts... 
for marketing and publication. 


tailed comments to guide you. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
Make stories ready 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 





OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
oy reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 





LET A HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Materialize Your Skeleton Plot 


YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the 
country is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. These 
old hands at the writing game know the mar- 
kets, know what has to be done to slant a 
manuscript to the right outlet. 


When YOU come with a particular literary 
need or problem, I turn it over to a writer ex- 
perienced in that specific field. Thus the help 
you receive is personal and individual, The 
writer assigned will remain on the job until 
YOUR project is completed. He will work 
with you alone, concentrating on the suc- 
cessful outcome. 


The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan: 
literary specialists capable of demonstrating 
professional results on any type of writing 
problem or project. 


Formerly in Hollywood 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam Street 





20th Year of Literary Service 


Whittier, California 
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TV Trends 


Last year there were 67 TV film shows, but 
this year there will be 78. 20 of these, as 
compared to only nine for last season, will be 
hour-long shows. Six companies, consistent 
leaders in the TV film field, will account for 
most of the production again this year: 
Revue, Warner Brothers, CBS-TV, Four 
Star, Screen Gems, and Desilu. 


The drift of radio and television writers to- 
ward producer posts continues. Well known 
writers who have become producers include 
Rod Serling and Aaron Spelling, and now 
Stanley Niss. He is to be producer for 
Warner Brothers’ new hour-long series, 
HawauANn Eye, which is to debut this fall 
on ABC-TV. Rod Serling’s new half-hour 
drama series, TwILicHt ZONE, debuts this 
fall on CBS-TV. 

The Desilu hour-long show, THE Un- 
TOUCHABLES, began as something of a 
gamble—the studio spent $600,000 for two 
60-minute segments, far more than the usual 
budget allows. However, the resulting high 
quality of the films was undoubtedly a fac- 
tor in gaining acceptance by a sponsor, and 
now a full series will be shot. The stories will 
be based on the life of Al Capone. 


New TV Markets 


Peck’s Bad Girl, CBS-TV. Half hour film. This is 
an interesting new family comedy series, starring 
Patty McCormick, (“The Bad Seed”) who plays 
the title role as a twelve-year-old. The premise of 
the whole thing is to be the presentation of the 
countless problems besetting the average adoles- 
cent. In the opening segment, the girl becomes 
infatuated with her art teacher, and invites him to 
her home. Her parents await his arrival, believing 
him to be a youngster like their daughter, not 
realizing that he is an adult and one of her teach- 
ers. Sherman Marks is story editor for this series, 
and he wants scripts which contain fresh comedy 
ideas. It is necessary to watch this show—and all 
others which have standing characters—in order 
to understand their characterizations, their rela- 
tionships to one another, etc.—before trying to 
write for the program. Submit scripts through 
agents, or contact the story editor, if you have 
good credits, for possible permission to submit 
scripts or ideas directly to him. Address: Story 
Editor, “‘Peck’s Bad Girl”, CBS-TV, Metro Gold- 
wyn Mayer Studios, 10202 Washington Blvd., 
Culver City, Calif. 


The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis, CBS-TV. Half 





DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 


HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you're a new writer—or a discour- 
aged one—let me show you the way 
to achieve a PRO know-how. 


Send me that problem script and get 
a personal, breakdown analysis from an 
old hand at the writing game. 


($1 per 1000 words, $5 to 10,000. 
Books, plays, hour-long TV, $15) 


Or—just write and tell D.D. your trou- 
bles. Other services explained if you 
wish. 


Address: After being 20 years on the job in Santa 


Monica and Hollywood, I'll be three hours by air 
away until further notice. 


1060 Moss St., Victoria, B.C. Canada 

















40% ROYALTY Is 40% more than 10%? 


Get answer from 
Writers’ Clearing House before you submit a manu- 
script. Address 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


600 Michigan Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 





SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES. PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-62 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thowend words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00. Poetry Ic per line; 
free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 


ELLEN BROWN 
Fort Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 





Box 3082 








LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
mss., with tips to aid your future work, same as for my 
adult university students. $1 per 1,000° words—$5 min- 
imum. Query on books. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. rT M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Akron 13, Ohio 
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GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a ee for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Readin 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy to see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed work) wrapped ready for the publisher. 

Let me do it for you——to be sure it's right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Blair Avenue Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories, articles, books: 65c per thousand words. 
TV and dramatic scripts: 50c per page. 
All work done on electric typewriter 
and mailed flat, with free carbon. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 











ALL LITERARY SERVICES 


Competent, professional and confidential literary services, 
by post vee hg published authors and associates in printing 
and publishing. All types manuscripts for agenting, rewrite, 
typing—under supervision of Publisher’ s editor, in the 
heart of the motion picture world. ‘‘From rough to manu- 
factured hook, we can do it—one package.’’ $5 reading fee. 
Mail your manuscripts to: 


EDWARDS LITERARY SERVICES 
Postal Box 3149 Hollywood 28, California 








NEW POETS WANTED 


who create in traditional form as well as free verse. 
Join the International Academy of Poets. Analytical 
service free. 


HENRY PICOLA, Founder 
966 East 25th Street Patterson 3, New Jersey 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title page. 50 cents per thousand 
words without corrections; 55 cents per thousand with 
minor corrections, plus postage 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 








YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal articles. 
photo-stories, feature articles, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘write 


to sell.’’ 
THE NON FICTION PRESS 


Western Office. Box 1066, Eastern OSes, Box 221 
Giendale. Calif. Irwin, Penna. 








STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 
fee. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My book, 
FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no writer 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 


a HAY Writer's rorahe 
1223 W. m Antonio, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th S#. Auburn, Indiana 
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hour, film. This character was created by Max 
Shulman, who says of him: “If I had to find a 
single adjective to describe Dobie, I would choose 
“active’’. I mean “active’’ as opposed to “passive” 
Things just don’t happen to Dobie; he makes 
them happen. Which brings us to the question 
what makes the characters in Dobie appealing? 
Sweetness and light? Yes . . . but sweetness and 
light spill over too easily into sogginess, and sog- 
giness is the death of comedy.” Shulman thinks 
comedy characters must be “astringent”; he likes 
“bite” and “ferment”. He likes “people to scratch 
when itching and swing when stung”. Watch the 
program (it will be on the air by early fall, or 
sooner.) It is being filmed by Twentieth Century- 
Fox-TV, at Fox Western Studios, 1417 N. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Alaskans, ABC-TV. One hour film. The pro- 
ducers of this one do not plan for it to be just 
‘“‘a Western in the snow’. There will be a melting 
pot theme underlying the whole series. It will por- 
tray Alaska in the 1890's, using the premise that 
half of the people who came to Alaska in those 
days were simply running away from home, not 
necessarily looking for gold. Protagonist of the 
series is “Soapy’ Smith, who controlled the area 
in the old days, and after whose methods, it is said, 
Al Capone patterned his entire organization. This 
one is being filmed by Warner Brothers TV, 4000 
W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 


Whispering Smith, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. This 
one, according to the producers, is to be “the first 
real Western detective series”. It will “marry the 
detective story to the West.”’ The hero of this show 
is Audie Murphy, who plays the part of a detective 
with the first city police force in Colorado ter- 
ritory. He has a sidekick, played by Guy Mitchell, 
and another standing character is the chief of 
police. “Whispering Smith” is being filmed by 
Revue Productions, as one of their new entries 
for the coming season, The address is 4024 Rad- 
ford, Studio City, Calif. 


The Rebel, ABC-TV. In regard to this new series, 
it is claimed that there has never before been a 
series about a teenager in the West. The main 
character is about twenty, independent and un- 


attached. This will be the first Western TV series 
to be filmed at Paramount, using Paramount's 
Western street, which hasn’t yet been seen on tele- 
vision. This one is being filmed (at Paramount 
Studios) 5451, N. Marathon, Hollywood, Calif. 


Bourbon Street Beat, CBS-TV. One hour, film. 
This new series is to be played against modern-day 
New Orleans as a setting. Watch it as soon as it is 
on the air, in order to understand the standing 
characters and their relationships to each other, 
before trying to write for it. Submit ideas through 
agents only, unless you have a credit list impres- 
sive enough to make it worthwhile to request per- 
mission from the producer to send material to him 
directly. The address: Warner Brothers TV, 4000 


W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 
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More Authors Are Publishing with Vantage Press 
As Trade Firms Avoid the Risk of Unknown Authors 











Another Vantage Book Sells | 
Out Its First Edition 


Fling Wide the Gates: The Story | 
of Don Brandeis, by Byron McKis- 
sack, has sold out its first edition | 
less than a year after publication. | 
Brandeis, a noted Baptist Evange- | 
list who has been compared with | 
Billy Graham, has been lecturing | 
all over the South and Midwest and 
has been attracting crowds up to 
3000. The book has been selling es- 
—. well in Baptist book stores. | 


Nhen Vantage publishes your book, | 


should the first edition sell out, you 
regain your investment, plus a| 
profit. Learn more about this pop- 
ular publishing program by mailing | 
the coupon below. 














Current Best Seller Was 
Once Privately Printed 


Macmillan recently republished an 
amusing and interesting book which 
was privately printed in 1918 by a Cor- 
nell professor. Titled *‘The Elements 
of Style,”’ the book was written by 
Prof. William Strunk, Jr., and was re- 
discovered by E. B. White, Strunk’s 
former student, who wrote a piece 
about it in The New Yorker. Mr. 
White has written an Introduction to 
the book and added a new chapter 
called ‘‘An Approach to Style.’’ The 
book has received excellent reviews and 
is selling briskly. 

Literary history is full of examples of 
privately printed books, subsidized by 
their authors, which eventually became 
excellent sellers. Our free booklet, To 
the Author in Search of a Publisher, 
gives many examples of such successes. 
If you are looking for a publisher of 
your own book, fill in and mail the 
coupon for a copy of our interesting 
and helpful brochure. 





Paul Elder’s, eae San Francisco 
book store, recently devoted a full 
window to Nelg Revilo’s The Art of 
Selling, a Vantage title. The display sold 
many copies of the book. 





Hal March congratulating Dr. Alexan- 
der Sas- Jawe orsky after he won $128,000 
on the ‘$64,000 Question’ program. 


Big-Money Television Winner 
Publishes His Life Story 


Dr. Alexander Sas-Jaworsky, Louisiana 
veterinarian, one-time captive of both 
the Russian and Nazi Armies, and win- 
ner of $136,000 on the $64,000 Ques- 
tion and Challenge, is publishing his 
book with Vantage Press this month. 
Titled The Best Answer Is America, the 
book deals with the amazing story of 
Sas-Jaworsky, a Ukrainian emigrant, 
who became a national figure after he 
won TV fame as an American history 
expert on the Revlon programs. The 
first printing of 5000 copies was sold 
out before publication. 


New York, N.Y.—Because of increas- 
ing production costs, and an unwilling- 
ness to take a chance on unknown 
authors, commercial publishers are re- 
jecting more manuscripts than ever 
efore. This is the general tenor of 
reports from authors who are turnin 
to Vantage Press to get their weal 
into print and on the market. 

“My book was considered too con- 
troversial,’’ said one author, whose work 
is scheduled for early publication by 
Vantage Press. Another ne e author 
was told: ‘“‘Your book would have to 
sell 5000 copies for us to break even, 
and we doubt that we can market that 
many.” 

Vantage’s plan of publication, whereby 
the author finances his own work, has 
many advantages. 


Advantages of Vantage Plan 


Small trial editions can be issued on 
a practical basis, and the investment 
need not be large. The sale of as few 
as two thousand copies could result in 
a profit to the author. Every book pub- 
lished by Vantage Press is given dis- 
play advertising in publications that 
reach the public, dealers, libraries, 
wholesalers. Review copies are sent out 
to periqdicals all over the country, and 
to local newspapers, radio and sta- 
tions. Bookstore displays and autograph 
parties are arranged, wherever feasible. 

If you would like to learn more about 
the Vantage plan of publication, write 
today for our free ‘henne. illustrated 
brochure, To the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon below. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York © Washington 
Hollywood 








se » 


| In California: 





Name 


Address 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


6253 Hollywood Blvd., 
In Washington, D.C.: 


Please send me your free 40-page illustrated booklet 
= explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


Hollywood 28 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 






































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspapermen throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. : 

The rate for ‘‘Personals”’ is twenty cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a WriTeR’s 
Dicest Box Number, the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for December must reach 
us by October 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only. ) 











FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. §2. 
Rapid Writing, Bayside, Va. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 67. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE AND STORY IDEAS cost 
nothing when you use a Trip Diary. Keep a travel- 
log of your own descriptive experiences. Record 
dates, places visited, points of interest, comments 
or impressions, names and addresses of travel 
acquaintances. Compact cket-size Trip Diary 
opens flat to provide level writing surface. Gold- 
stamped cover of fine green leather, $3.25. Wal- 
ler’s, 845 Pleasant Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 





Returnable. 














25,085 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 


BONDED PERSONALIZED REMAIL SERVICE. 
— poe. Reese, 1114 Ortega or Box 144, Carls- 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12, 91x 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


HEMINGWAY (George, our butcher) says: ‘‘Stor- 
E-Cord invaluable writing aid. Increases ideas and 
income, decreases wasted hours.’’ Stor-E-Cord 
only $2. ‘‘Plot’’ informative booklet just $1. Blake- 
Franklin, 1884 SW Fourth, Portland, Ore. 











THE MONEY CURRENT—NEW LESSON manu- 
script gives tested psychological methods for in- 
creasing your income, Learn how to contact the 
money current. For details write David W. Rice, 
Box 665, Evanston, Illinois. 





CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, outright, selling gag- 
writer. Ed Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, N. F 





MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA. 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 


each oa More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Order 
and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 259, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn, 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very profitable. Easily learned. Free details. Cole 
Associates, SAK Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem —— and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 








RESEARCHING FOR INFORMATION! Spare time 
rofession, longhand, typewriter, typists, writers. 
7.50 hourly possible. Interesting literature free. 

Neihart Cutler Enterprises, Reading, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


JAPANESE SCHOLAR WILL TRANSLATE techni- 
eal or non-technical documents. Richard Oyama, 
247 Pearl St., Monterey, Calif. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
prise endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
Elwood, Kansas. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete Happiness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


SMALL BOOKS PRINTED, by offset, neat, artistic, 
bound with plastic ag Very reasonable. Spe- 
pf Farmer Magazine, 1729 Cabana, W. Covina, 

alif. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
rices. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 

0 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


400-YEAR CALEN DAR—All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 














LETTERS REMAILED lic, Receiving-Forwarding 
2.00 per month. Capital Views Furnished. Rub- 
lee, 1536 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ANALYSIS AT HOME. Free details. Recorded 
techniques. Full price, $10. Guarantee. Freedom 
Records, P. O. Box 3065-DW, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ANYTHING YOU WISH TO KNOW? Accurately 
answered, verre, up to 500 words, $2.00. 
Research in World’s largest libraries. Rublee, 
1536 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’’ divulged in the 30-chapter book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. Popular paper 
cover. edition for authors, $1.00 postpaid. Fred 
Payne, ‘‘Script Doctor,’’ 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 














SUBMIT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES and increase 
your chances of sales with photographs from Gray 
Photos. Stock photos on almost every subject— 
$3.00 each. Custom work at low rates. Send for 
free literature. Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, 
Tennessee. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Mag:- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 





BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 
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JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘“‘Original.’’) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare-time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Ar- 
gyle 18, Wis. 


BREVARD COUNTY FLORIDA REMAILS, 20c. 
Home of Cape Canaveral (Patrick AFB) giant 
missile base. $3.00 month forwarding. Informa- 
tion, research. BW or color photos. 4 missile or 
scenic view cards $1. Remailed free. 235 Michigan 
Ave., Indialantic, Florida. 


HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR PHRASES—A must 
for every gagwriter, songwriter, versewriter, etc. 
2,500 phrases pinpointing rhyme, alliteration, and 
contrast. Alphabetically listed for quick reference. 
36 pages—paper bound. $1.00 postpaid. Long- 
Abbott Publications, New Richmond, Ohio. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 58. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


ADDRESS LABELS lic EACH. Ferne’s Service, 4832 
N. E. 86th, Portland, Oregon. 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself... with an easily ac- 
uired ‘‘Personal Power’’ that few can ignore. 
mazing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Famous book tells how! 
— information. Hunholz, 902-W 8th, Wamego, 
ansas. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Permanent em- 
ployment! Everything furnished! Hirsch’s, 1301 
Hoe, New York City 59. 

















POETS—Writers of Poems, Religious Verse inter- 
ested in writing for Religious Publications, Radio, 
Television, write for free copy of Hollywood 
Writers Guide. We specialize in printing of private 
editions of writers’ poems. Trinity Press, Post 
Office Box 9113, San Diego 9, California. 


WOULD SOME RETIRED NEWSPAPER MAN, 
part-time writer, or other mature ~ be inter- 
ested in helping to establish a small book shop and 
metaphysical center here? No investment, no sal- 
ary for awhile. Box 1884, Fresno, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS’ broadcasting opportunities. Trade 
met 2 i he City Studios, 1804 Green St., Co- 
umbia, S. C. 





ANALYZE HANDWRITING — Make big, easy 
profits. 25c brings Analysis and Special Offer. 
Kandel, Box 9083-D, Tampa 4, Florida. 


PALM BEACH POSTMARK—Letters remailed—for- 
warded 25c letter. $3.00 month. Vincent Moffitt, 
2911 No. Flagler, West Palm Beach, Filia. 


WANTED—TRAILER COUPLE, retired, retiring 
soon or writing, selling well to settle on farm, near 
superb salt-water fishing. No rent, free vegetables. 
Best references given, expected. Robert Parsons, 
Townsend, Virginia. 

36 SURPRISE ENDINGS, and How to Use Them, 
i5e. How To Put Suspense Into Your Stories, 75c. 
Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





“X-RAY EYES.” Adults. Entire course. $3. Satisfac- 
tion or refund. Clarion, Box 9309-W7, Chicago 90. 





WANTED—Articles of interest to mortuaries 
especially success stories of funeral directors and 
description of methods used to succeed. 1000 to 
1500 words with 2 or 3 photos. Rate, 144c per word; 
$5 for each photo. Quick service. Mortuary Service 
Sureaa, jet N. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 46, 

ornia. 





POEMS 


* Wanted To Be Set To Music 

bod by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

*% SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond, white carbon, friendly help with 

spelling, punctuation, awkward grammar, sentence con- 

struction, $1.00 the thousand words. Typing only 60c per 

per thousand, neatly efficiently to format. Added help 

with indispensable elements all modern prose must have. 
Disabled veteran—College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 











SECRET Mail Receiving-Forwarding System. $4 
Month. Hedgpeth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, Cali- 
fornia. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, hypnotize with your re- 
corder, phonograph or amazing Electronic Edu- 
cator endless tape recorder. Free — lists over 
200 unusual tapes, records, equipment for experi- 
menters. yoo | Research Association, 
Box 24-WD, Olympia, Washington. 


BUILD A PLOT from a single word, any word. See 
it done. Do it yourself. Never be without a plot 
again, 75c. Beginning most important part of 
story. Editors judge by it. Learn to begin right. 
15c. Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano 
Avenue, Yonkers, = 


HOW TO WRITE LOVE STORIES and 100 Ideas for 
them, 75c. How to make your writing vivid, beau- 
tiful, 75c. Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 De- 
lano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 











FOR SALE OR RENT—Comfortable, modern cot- 
tage in quiet, friendly village. Beautiful Ashburn 
Hills of Missouri, near Mississippi River. Furni- 
ture if desired. Some antiques. Bertelle Caverley, 
New London, Missouri: 


“FLYING SAUCERS AND THE NEW CONSCIOUS- 
NESS,”’ an authoritative interpretation for writ- 
ers, 20 pages, mimeo, illustrated, $1.00. Riley 
Crabb, BSRA, 3524 Adams, San Diego, California. 


‘““MONEY BY MAIL.” $1.00 prepaid. War-Ann, Box 
214-E, Peru, Indiana. 


SCRIBE—National newsletter for writers. Bi- 
monthly $1.00 per year. Sample copy on request. 
Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


LETTERS REMAILED—New York. 25c. Patrick, 38 
Jefferson, New York. 


WANTED—Books or material on U. S. Cavelry in 
pioneer West. East, 1436 Valencia, Pasadena, 
California. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
clippings worth $10. Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


TECHNIQUE OF PROFESSIONALS, Tic. How To 
Make Your Characters Real Human Beings, 75c. 
Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS REPRODUCED—Typed, longhand 
or cartoons. Exact electrical reproductions. One 
sample 812xl1l, 10 reproductions $3.25. Free esti- 
mates. New-Man Book Service, 3562 14th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ACTIVE VERB LIST, 50c. Plot help? Leigh, Box 8&4, 
Ste. Boston 80, Mass. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY own mail-order business. 
Free information. Sunn, 605-W Alabama Avenue, 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
15c per page Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 
D. PAULLAN 


R. 4J — 400 S. Hauser Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
WE 3-8059 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


ys HEIDEMAN 


P. ©. Box 1677- Casselberry, Florida 








WRITE AND SELL 
Manuscripts typed, corrections, 50c per M. 
Books a specialty. With revisions, $1.00 per M. 
Postage extra. 

Minimum: $1.50 per mss., including postage. 


THE TYPE-WRITE SHOP 


Box 493 artford, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond, carefully proof-read. 
Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per finished 
page, plus postage. Editing if desired. Min. $1.50. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 
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10 Commandments 
(Cont'd from pg. 25) 
The Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Daniel A. Poling, Editor, Kenneth L 
Wilson, Managing Editor. Interdenominational, 
published monthly, 35c per copy, $4.00 yearly 
Wants articles with religious and moral implica- 
tion on almost any subject; wants stories about 
ordinary people with whom Church-interested 
adults of all Protestant denominations can identify 
themselves. Problems must be faced or solved 
with religious or moral help. Likes 2,500 words 
for articles or fiction. Pays $50 up, $100 typical 
payment. Pays on 15th of month following ac- 
ceptance before 10th of month. 


































The Christian Home, 201 Eighth Avenue, South, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Methodist. Dr. Joy Bayless, 
Editor. $2.50 per year. Directed to parents of 
children and youth. Wants articles on family 
activities, child and youteh guidance. No fiction, 
Pays about 1c per word, on aceptance. 


Christian Life, also Christian Book Seller, 33 S 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Robert Walker, Editor 
Non-denominational, but directed towards Evan- 
gelical Protestants. Seeks inspirational, devotional 
articles illustrating the Power of God in life of in- 
dividuals, activities of Church and Sunday School, 
showing how others have overcome difficulties 
and problems. For the Book Seller, wants re- 
ports of successful Christian Book and Supply 
advertising and merchandizing problems. Also lives 
of authors, singers, Christian film personalities, 
etc., also puzzles and games. Seeks stories 3,(00- 
4,000 words. Christian Life pays 2c per word: 
Christian Book Seller $20 per page, on publication. 


The Christian Parent, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. Mar- 
tin P. Simon, Editor. Monthly, 30c per copy, $3.00 
yearly. Non-sectarian. Wants articles and stories 
1,200-2,000 words, directed towards parents, on 
how to build happy, Christian homes. Stories must 
contain parental advice. Pays lc per word, on pub- 
lication. Publishes My Chum, a juvenile magazine. 





Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. William H. Leach, Editor. Non- 
denominational. Monthly, 35c per copy, $3.50 
yearly. Interdenominational in circulation, di- 
rected to ministers, church business managers, 
church architects. Seeks articles dealing with all 
phases of church administration and problems of 
the minister. Church building, finance, special day 
program materials. Likes 500-2000 word articles. 
No fiction. Pays lc per word, on publication. 


Conquest, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, 
Missouri. J. Fred Parker, Editor. Church of the 
Nazarene. Monthly, 15c per copy, $1.50 yearly. 
Directed to young adults (12 to 40 years). Wants 
inspirational articles, putting Christian principles 
into action, personality sketches, youth in action, 
personality development, etc. Accepts some sé 
sonal and informational articles. Publishes one 
fiction story per month. Wants religious pervading 
























~ thing for you! Order your copy now. 
hes [[] Send me, postpaid, the 1959 Writer’s Market, clothbound edition. 














Frankly, there are only two possible reasons (other than insufficient postage!) . 

First, it may be that the material simply isn’t salable in its present form. Even 
the best of us, the top pros, occasionally produce something that just is not 
fated to see publication. Sometimes the defects can be corrected by hard work 
and a lot of re-writing, but in other cases it’s better to give the stuff a decent 
burial and forget it. 

Second, it may be that the material was not sent to the right potential buyer. 
That’s one of the big problems faced by people who use a hit-or-miss method of 
selling their work. 

To learn exactly what each editor wants, what he pays, and where he is located, 
most successful free-lancers consult the Writer’s Market. In this 456-page book 
you have at your fingertips a wealth of marketing information telling where you 
have the best chance of selling articles, fiction, books, plays, poetry, fillers, gags, 
calendar art, picture stories, or cartoons. The 1959 Writer’s Market has some- 


I enclose $4.50. 
RIT | (1) Send me, postpaid, the 1959 Writer’s Market, soft cover edition. 
MAR I enclose $4.00. 
F sa [) Please enter—extend (cross out one) my subscription to Writer’s Digest 
' ws for one year. I enclose an additional $2.50. (Regular price $3.50) 
£ WHAT You 

















Rone ___ State 














spirit, not moralizing. Articles up to 1,250 words, 
fiction up to 2,500. Pays $6, on acceptance. 


Columbia (Published by the Knights of Colum- 
bus), Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Connecticut. 
John Donahue, Editor. “COLUMBIA uses articles 
on topics of history, science, religion, current 
events from a Catholic viewpoint, articles of gen- 
eral interest, short humor articles, and some fiction. 
Length limit is from 750 to 2500 words. Payment 
ranges from $75 for short pieces to $300 for es- 
pecially desirable articles.” 


Crosier, Onamia, Minnesota. Reverend Robert H. 
Fix, O.S.C. Monthly, 25c per copy, $3.00 yearly. 
Wants fact articles, 1500 words, fiction 1500-2000 
words. Both directed to the Catholic Family. Ar- 
ticles on Catholic personalities, current events, 
social problems, general interest, but especially on 
family life. Likes photos with articles. Wants 
stories that are wholesome but not “preachy” on 
family life and related problems. Pays 2c-5c per 
word on acceptance. 


Crusader’s Almanac, 1400 Quincy Street, N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. Reverend Father Terence, 
O.F.M., Editor. Catholic. Published quarterly, sent 
to members of the Crusade for the Holy Land. 
Directed to those interested in the Holy Land and 
its Franciscan Missions. Historical and sociological 
slants. Needs very little fiction, but must be on kin- 
dred subjects. Articles 1500-2000 words, fiction 
2500 words. Pays $15, on acceptance. 


D.M. (Daily Meditation), P.O. Box 2710, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Rose Dawn, Editor. Non-sectarian. 
Monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 yearly. Wants self- 
help articles, illustrating the power of prayer or 
positive thinking; religious and inspirational mate- 
rial. No fiction. Prefers 750 to 2000 words. Pays 
Y2c to 1c per word, upon acceptance. 


Eternity, 1716 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2. ee 
Russell T. Hitt, Editor. Interdenominational. 
Monthly, 35c per copy, $4.00 yearly. Directed to 
intelligent Protestants of a conservative theologi- 
cal leaning. Likes thought pieces on subjects of 
current interest to Christians, including contro- 
versial topics. 2,000-2,500 words. No fiction. Pays 
$25-$50 per article, on acceptance. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
Eileen O’Hayer, Managing Editor. ‘“‘We use mater- 
ial that appeals to the average Catholic reader. 
Short stories which deal with family and teenage 
problems, comedy, mystery and romance suit our 
needs. We also use articles on things of general 
interest, personalities in show business, sports, poli- 
tics and travel. We also welcome articles on an off- 
beat theme. Our only taboos are manuscripts that 
condone immorality or divorce. Our word length 
varies from 1,000 to 5,000 words. We welcome 
black and white photos with articles.” 


The Family Digest, Hunington, Indiana. John F. 
Fink, Editor. Catholic. Monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 yearly. Directed to families. Wants family 
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articles of all types—instructive, entertaining, in- 
teresting, inspirational, adventurous. No fiction, 
2000 words. Pays 2c per word, on acceptance. 


Good Business, Lee’s Sumit, Missouri. Unity 
School of Christianity. James A. Decker, Editor. 
Monthly; 20c per copy; $2 yearly. Directed to 
adults, especially those interested in Christianity 
at work in the world of business and industry. 
Wants articles illustrating the use of Christian 
principles in the affairs of men. No fiction. Pays 2c 
a word and up, on acceptance. 


The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Rev. Raban 
Hathorn, O.S.B., Editor. A magazine of Catholic 
marriage slanted for husbands and wives. “We use 
articles and photos in four areas: husband-wife, 
parent-child, family-society, and family-God. We 
pay a minimum of 3c a word on acceptance and 
reply within two weeks. No poetry. No cartoons. 
Fiction: Short-shorts up to 1000 words. Short 
stories 1800 to 2500 words. Personal essays point- 
ing up the human side of family living—up to 1500 
words. Profiles of outstanding families or individ- 
uals who contribute to betterment of marriage and 
family life, 1500-2000 words. Interviews with 
authorities in the field of marriage and family re- 
laticns on current problems and new developments 
Up to 2000 words.” ‘“‘We Tried This”: Short, per- 
sonal accounts telling about original solutions to 
family problems. Up to 400 words. ““At Our House”: 
Short, personal accounts of unusual or amusing 
incidents of family living. Up to 400 words. 


Guideposts Magazine, 345 E. 46th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Norman Vincent Peale, Editor; Leonard 
E. LeSourd, Executive Editor. Yearly subscription 
$2.00. Not on newsstands. Wants personal stories 
written in human-interest vein, showing power of 
faith and prayer in human life. Inter-faith. No 
fiction. Articles up to 1500 words. Pays up to $100 
per article, on acceptance. 


Hearthstone, published jointly by American Bap- 
tist and Diciples of Christ, Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Missouri. E. Lee Neal, Editor. Monthly ; 25¢ copy; 
$3.00 yearly. Wants Christian family life experi- 
ences and handling of problems. No fiction. Likes 
1500 words. Pays 1c per word, on acceptance. 


Hi! A Catholic Magazine for Growing-Ups (Ages 
9 to 12), 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, 
Minnesota. Florence Flugaur, Managing Editor. 
Fiction: adventure, humor, family, school themes, 
1000 to 1500 words, the shorter length preferred. 
Serials in 2 to 3 installments—up to 1500 words. 
Non-fiction: articles on any subject of interest to 
young boys and girls. Photographs when possible. 
How-to-do-it articles using inexpensive materials 
are welcome. Rough sketches and/or photos should 
accompany manuscript. Payment for fiction $15. 
Reports in four weeks. 


Information, 180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Kevin A. Lynch, C.S.P., Editor. Catholic. 
Monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 yearly. A general- 
interest magazine (not mission type) aimed at the 
high school graduate level of readership and in- 
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PICTURE YOURSELF A PUBLISHED 
AUTHOR BY THIS CHRISTMAS 


Your book can be on the bookstore shelves in just a 
few short months, available for Christmas gift-giving. 
It will have the best chance for success then — pub- 
lished, promoted, advertised and distributed in time 
for the big Holiday Season coming up. 





Bessie Omand, author of The Littlest Quaker, interviewed 
by Art Linkletter on the CBS-TV House Party. The book was 
plugged before an audience of ten million. 


PROOF OF LEADERSHIP IN SALES 


Profitable Paperback & Foreign Sales: $4,000 advance 
from Rodale Press for paperback rights to “how-to” 
book Green Thumb now in 8th edition, bringing the 
author's total profits up to almiost $15,000 (Messner 
will publish author’s third book as a result of the rec- 
ognition we gained for her) — Rights to Italian paper- 
back sold on The Devil’s Cameo — British rights for 
hard-cover editions sold on The Young Engineer and 
The Puppet-Do-It-Yourself Book. 


Book-of-the-Month Club Recommendation: John Bur- 
roughs: Naturalist, reviewed in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News (June), read by half-a-million book buyers. 
Booming Book Sales Pay Off: Dick Snyder, whose books 
have been issued in a total of nine editions, averages 
more than $3,500 annually as an Exposition author — 
Marshall Miles, author of How to Win at Duplicate 
Bridge, receives $4,839.35 in royalties in 18 months 
— After 30 months, $5,386.80 in royalties to James 
Schonberg, author of The Grain Trade. 


FREE GIFT FOR SUBMITTING M.S. 


Send your complete manuscript to us ‘today — or in the 
next 30 days — and you will receive a free $3.50 copy of 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row. The book, written by Edward 
Uhlan, publisher, author, editor, lecturer and founder and 
president of Exposition Press, is used and recommended by 
librarians, schools, editors and critics. The Los Angeles 
Times calls it ‘‘the most readable, important and revealing 
book about publishing.” 


A free copy will be yours if you just fill in and mail the 
coupon on this page — there is no obligation. 


Exposition Press Inc. 
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PAPERBACK REPRINT 





NOW ON THE NEWSTANDS! Paperback rights sold 
to Beacon Books on Steffi, a first novel by Eunice 
Gray. This is the climax of our high-powered pro- 
motion, which previously resulted in nationwide 
publicity, features. reviews, radio-TV appearances 
and autograph parties. 


SUBMIT MS. FOR FREE REPORT 





Your manuscript will receive prompt, individual 
attention. Our report will tell you if it is pub- 
lishable under our imprint, outline the sales 
promotion planned for launching your book, 
and tell you exactly what subsidy will be re- 
quired for its publication. 





Mary Ritter, author of first novel Love Triumphs, 
with movie stars William Powell and Phil Regan, 
at ithe Palm Springs Book Shop. 
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YOURS FOR THE .ASKING: A free 32-page, 3-color, 
illustrated brochure... Whether your MS. is com- 
plete, incomplete or still in the planning stage, you 
can receive your free copy of our informative bro- 
chure, You can Publish Your Book, simply by asking 
for it when filling out the coupon. It reveals the 
Exposition story of over twenty years of successful 
subsidy publishing, and in its pages you will find the 
criteria for selecting a publisher and factual answers 
for most of the questions posed by new writers. 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. ~~~ ~WOSI0 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send free copy of Rogue of Publishers’ Row. 


My manuscript is 

© Enclosed or [) Will be mailed in 30 days. 

( Check here if you wish free copy of brochure, You 
Can Publish Your Book. 

Name 

Address 


City... Zone State 
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terest. Discusses in popular style matters of interest 
to a well-informed Catholic. Likes controversial 
subjects. Also likes articles about Catholic person- 
alities who attain leadership through application of 
their religious principles; about moral problems, 
family life, Catholic-Protesant cooperation. Some 
examples, “The Case Against the Death Penalty” 
and “I am a Divorced Catholic.” No fiction or 
poetry. Likes articles 1800-2200 words. Pays 3c to 
7c per word on acceptance. 
Continued in November 


Slick Fiction & Quality Fiction 


(Continued from page 18) 








elements—the thought and the incident, 
whether in a notebook or in his own mind 
alone—that produces the seed that grows 
or, more accurately, is made to grow 
through the author’s bringing to bear imagi- 
nation or hard work—depending on which 
is most necessary) into the final story— 
which, if it is truly successful, will (as I em- 
phasized at the beginning) appear as if its 
elements had never been unfused. 


The Relation of Writer to Editor 


And perhaps they never were. I am not a 
writer, and I have no way of knowing. I 
used to try, about once every year or so, but 
I never wrote a story that was even remotely 
successful. I finally gave it up, under the 
theory that to try to be a good editor is not 
much less a thing than being a bad writer, 
and while it probably isn’t much better paid, 
it is an awful lot happier. A great weight was 
lifted from me, and I found I could look at 
life around me with some other interest than 
just as potential material. No one should 
ever be encouraged to write. There are too 
many writers already, and the world is es- 
pecially full of people who don’t want to 
write, but do want to be writers. What be- 
gins as a harmless catharsis will, with en- 
couragement, become a compulsion to pub- 
lish. We feel it is wrong to encourage bad 
writers with a soft rejection, no matter how 
the letter of submission may beg for “just 
some comment.” Writing is hard—almost 
anything else is easy (again, something Len 
Robinson used to say). You can do almost 
anything else if you have a cold or a hang- 
over or a lot of worries—but it is just about 
impossible to write. 

Even if never having written anything suc- 
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cessful himself makes it unlikely that a per- 
son will be very accurate or positive about 
how it’s done, it shouldn’t rule out his 
chances of recognizing a good piece of 
writing. I won’t develop this, but just state: 
I think it may improve his chances. And, so 
far as helping an author to rewrite is con- 
cerned, then—if, as I believe, good editing is 
the ability first to comprehend the work’s 
intentions; and second, to demonstrate to 
the author ways in which he can more suc- 
cessfully realize them—then, the value of 
the editor’s ability to write is in inverse ratio 
to the author’s ability to edit. 


How Rust Hills Judges Stories 


Judging stories, I work on a basis of a mix- 
ture of the too academic and the too emo- 
tional—and they tend to balance out. The 
too academic approach is a method (much 
modified from the lectures of Fred B. Mil- 
lett, who taught me Freshman English one 
hundred and eighty years ago at Wesleyan) 
of asking a series of four questions about the 
story: 

What is the author trying to say? 
How does he say it? 

How well does he say it? 

Was it worth saying? 


hy 


The first two questions are, of course, of 
interpretation, which must always precede 
evaluation (the last two). Questions two and 
three concern form; and questions one and 
four, content. As I say, this four-point ap- 
proach to the criticism (interpretation and 
evaluation) of writing is perhaps too neat 
and pedantic (question four, for instance, is 
to all intents and purposes useless, and has as 
its primary value neatness—although there is 
this to say: A short story may be defeated 
right from the start by too limited a concep- 
tion) , but following the method does seem to 
me to have two advantages: first, by focusing 
your attention early on the author’s purpose 
(and I’m ignoring what is known in aesthetic 
theory as The Intentional Fallacy, and I 
know it and don’t think it makes much dif- 
ference in magazine editing), these ques- 
tions get you to thinking of the work in its 
own terms and cut down on snap judg- 
ments; and second, by encouraging you to 
give a run-down to a story you may have 
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been initially enthusiastic about, it gives you 
a chance to pause, and to see how the effects 
that made you enthusiastic were created, 
and why, and if it’s a serious story, or merely 
just a fake one, whose emotion was based in 
sentimentality, and deliberately evoked. 

So much for the too academic approach. 
The second, the too emotional approach, is 
responding to what Edmund Wilson may 
not have had in mind at all with the term 
“the shock of recognition”—but it’s a mar- 
velous term for the experience anyway. The 
quality of the unsolicited manuscripts we see 
is so dreadfully low, that when we read a 
story of any promise at all, we certainly ex- 
perience some recognition. But when a really 
good story comes in—solicited or unsolicited 
—when one reads that really good story, it is 
really a shock! 


What Does Esourre Like? 


Let me now list some of the stories we've 
done in the last two years that I thought 
were very good, and try to tell why. We’ve 
been thinking of getting together an anthol- 
ogy of what we call “The New Fiction” 
from Esguire, and this might be its table 
of contents: 


no 


John Barth 


6.9 


Robert Gutwillig 
Philip Roth 
Robert Lowry 
Vance Bourjaily 
R. V. Cassill 

. Leslie A. Fiedler 
0. Mark Harris 


oe 6 Got GY Ou 


One or two of these stories represent the 
writer’s first appearance in print; but for the 
most part they are not “unknowns” ; they are 
not Esquire “discoveries.” Almost all the 
authors are well known to the editors and 
readers of the Hupson REviEw, THE PartI- 
SAN Review, THE WESTERN REVIEW, or 
New Worvp Writinc. But the important 
thing is that for most of these writers the 
publication in Esquire marked their first 
time in a national magazine. 

As the list above stands, the longer and more 





serious stories appear as odd numbers; 
lighter, shorter stories are inserted between 
them. These two sorts of stories reflect 
the magazine’s needs both in terms of mix- 
ture and of make-up. Since Esquire (in July, 
1957) began presenting its material as con- 
tinuous-reading, with no jumps to the back 
of the book, we have had a spot beginning 
on the last page of the editorial sandwich, 
and running through all the ads in the back 
of the book, for a piece of fiction much 
longer than other magazines are able to ac- 
commodate. It’s here that we’ve run the 
odd-numbered stories, which are also odd- 
sized—what the agents call “the awkward 
length”: not novellas, yet not short stories. 

The form gives good writers a chance to 
develop their intentions at length: to de- 
lineate characters and let them live a bit on 
their own (as in Phil Roth’s “Expect the 
Vandals” ) ; to introduce a quantity of char- 
acters and let them debate (as in “Nude 
Croquet”) ; to weave together two or three 
major incidents and themes (as in “Buck in 
Trotevale’s”) ; even contrast two entirely 
separate stories (as in “Varieties of Irreli- 
gious Experience” ) ; draw a situation out to 
hairline suspense, weaving a parallel subplot 
in-and-out (as in “Migdone’”’). All of these 


George P. Elliott “Among The Dangs” (June, 1958) 

“The Remobilization of Jacob Horner” (July, 1958) 
Thomas Williams “The Buck in Trotevale’s” (August, 1958) 

“And We Shall Do Our Damnedest” (September, 1958) 
“Expect the Vandals” (December, 1958) 

“An American Writer” (May, 1959) 

“Varieties of Irreligious Experience” (February, 1959) 
“The Sunday Painter’ (November, 1957) 

“Nude Croquet” (September, 1957) 

“Carmelita’s Education for Living” (October, 1957) 


stories, it seems to me, are original and dif- 
ferent and “offbeat”; but none are either 
“experimental” or “exercises” —they all have 
a good deal of the standard story values—a 
suspenseful plot and interesting characters 
that evoke a lot of what someone told me 
Jessamyn West calls “willy wonty.” 

They are full-bodied stories that are totally 
unlike one another and totally unlike any 
other story. And they are also characterized 
by a view of life which is neither wishful nor 
stereotyped. 
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Tape Recorders 
(Cont’d from pg. 33) 


Stenorette, DeJur-Amsco Co., 45-01 Northern 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. An office dic- 
tating type machine weighing 12 pounds. Tape 
preloaded, no threading necessary. Dimensions: 
11%2x9%2x4%. Records 30-45 minutes with a 
progress dial counter. $179.50. 


Fen-Tone Brenell Mark IV, Fen-Tone Corp., 106 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Three-speed tape 
decks for monaural and stereophonic record play- 
back. $144.47 (monaural). $182.87 (stereo). 


Telectro, Model 1960. Telectro Industries Corp., 
35-16 37th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Two- 
speed recorder with push button speed control. 
Comes with one hour reel of tape, take-up reel 
and microphone. Weights 15 pounds. Dimensions: 
7¥%4x11x115%. Records up to 2 hours. $79.95. 


Telectro, Model 1970. Takes up to 7” reels, has 
input and output jacks for recording from micro- 
phone, radio, TV or phonographs. Weighs 19 
pounds. Dimensions: 15x77x11%. Records up to 
4 hours. $99.95. 


Telectro, Model 1980. Has stereo facilities. Can 
be used as a PA system. Weighs 20 pounds. Dimen- 
sions: 15x8%x11%. Records up to 4 hours. $99.95. 


Telectro, Model 300. Three speeds. Records up 
to 8 hours. Dimensions: 16x9%4x14%. Digital type 
counter. Weighs 29 pounds. $189.95. 


Telectro, Model 350. A monaural twin to the 
Stereophonic 300. Identical in every way except 


without stereo sound reproduction facilities and 
price. $149.95. 


Viking 85 Series, Viking of Minneapolis, 9600 
Aldrich Ave., So., Minneapolis 20, Minnesota. 
Equipped with long-playing laminated heads. 
Monaural and _ stereo erase - record - playback. 
Weighs 12% pounds. Dimensions: 9'/2x13x5. 
From $119 to $172. 


If you’ve got $200-400 to spend, look here... 


Weatherite Magnemite, Model W-610-TD, Am- 
plifier Corp. of America, 398 Broadway, New 
York 13, N.Y. Designed to withstand the toughest 
environments and handling. Two tracks. Records 
up to 45 minutes. 7% ips. $325. 


Secret Recorder, Model 212-C, Amplifier Corp, 
of America. This new 12-pound transistorized 
portable tape recorder is completely hidden in a 
conventional briefcase with built-in microphone 
and playback facilities. Has 1% hours playing 
time. Dimensions: 16x12%x4¥%2. $485. 


VU Magnemite, Model 610 CV, Amplifier Corp. 
of America. Battery operated, spring-motor tape 
recorder with built-in multi-purpose VU meter. 
Weighs 19 pounds. Dimensions: 612x9'/2x14 in- 
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ches. Records up to 1% hours. Batteries last 100 
operating hours. $345. 


Selectophon, Audio-Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. Unique 72-track tape re- 
corder. Using cartridges of continuous 35-mm 
tape, it records up to 6 hours. Has automatic se- 
lection finder, incorporates three speed ‘phono- 
graph record player, and comes complete with 
microphone, cord and one cartridge. $379.50. 


Butoba, Audio-Master Corp. Contains transistor- 
ized operated playback preamp and amplifier. 
Uses 4 flashlight batteries. Two in-puts, push but- 
ton operation. Has recording time indicator and 
weighs 20 lbs. Dimensions: 12x15x44%4. $345. 


Bell Tape Transport, Bell Sound Division, 555 
Marion Road, Columbus 7, Ohio. Electro dynamic 
braking assures instant stop— without strain, 
stretch or breakage. Quality sound reproduc- 
tion. Weighs 23 pounds. Dimensions: 15-5/16x 
13%2x4%H. 


Dictet, Dictaphone Corp., Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. Camera-size recorder, designed for on-the-go 
interviewing, observing, writing. Fully transis- 
torized and battery operated. Window tells how 
much tape remains. Erase by recording over pre- 
vious dictation. Microphone doubles for playback. 
Transcribing accessories available. Dimensions: 
2x4'%2x6-5/16. Weighs 43 ounces. Carrying case, 
optional interview dual microphone. $314. 


Time-Master, Dictaphone Corp., Battery powered 
recording machine. Has four sources of power: 
cadmium battery, 110 volt, car lighter (no in- 
verter required) and an auxiliary power pack. 
Records for fifteen minutes on permanant, non- 
erasable, fully visable Dictabelt records. Pilot light 
indicates record level. Palm-size microphone dou- 
bles for playback. Inbuilt speaker for more volume. 
Weighs 12 pounds. Dimensions: 27x12x9%. $415. 


Educorder Dual, M-64, Educational Laboratories, 
1048 Potomac St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
Portable two-channel tape recorder, combines the 
features and facilities of two tape recorders in 
one carrying case. Weighs 30 pounds. Dimensions: 
18x17x10. $335. 


Revox, Electronic Applications, Inc., 194 Rich- 
mond Hill Ave., Stamford, Connecticut. Three 
motor principle. Tape length counter also acts as 
pilot light. Two speeds. Records up to two hours. 
Weighs 43 pounds with carrying case. Dimensions: 
184%x11-1/16x13%. 

Nagra III, Electronic Applications, Inc. Motor 
and electronics (30 transistors) run off self-con- 
tained batteries. Recording level automatically 
kept constant by a volume compressor. Weighs 
15 pounds. Dimensions: 8%x12'/2x4. 


Stellavox, Electronic Applications, Inc. Records 
up to 20 minutes. Volume control. This is a 
miniature tape recorder. Weighs 4 pounds. Di- 
mensions: 2%x474x104. 
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Monitor, Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc., 
1818 M St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Profes- 
sional language laboratory recorder, dual track, 
distinctive in aural/oral laboratory work, Weighs 
15 pounds. Dimensions: 19x11x53%. $273.05 to 
$297.08. 


Monitoret, Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc. 
Language laboratory recorder, dual parallel tracks. 
Generally, a “stripped down”’ version of the above 
model. $247. 


Keynoter, Gray Audiograph, Hartford 1, Con- 
necticut. Book-size for easy handling at home, in 
car or airplane. Records for 22 minutes on per- 
manent visual discs. 


Gold Crown Stereo Player, International Radio 
& Electronics Corp. Portable; plays back 2 or 
quarter-track stereo; components:: transport, 
stereo player preamp, head assembly. $327 and 
$337. 


Fi-Cord, Kingdom Products, Ltd., 514 Broadway, 
New York 12, N. Y. British made hi-fidelity tape 
recorder is completly transistorized. Comes with 
dynamic microphone. Battery operated. Weighs 
44% pounds. Dimensions: 95x5x25%. Records 
1%-2 hours at 7 ips; 3-3'% hours at 1% ips. In- 
dicator counter. $330.00. 


Continued in November 





How to Write Crossword Puzzels 
(Continued from page 4) 





puzzles are really a game. It is all right for 
grammarians and lexicographers to guard 
the language, but a little freedom in choice 
of words for puzzle making is essential. It is 
fun and not a text book. 

It took 20 years for American puzzle editors 
to reach this point. It must be sadly con- 
fessed that our British cousins reached this 
same point way back in the ’20’s! The British 
went on to invent the Puns and Anagrams 
type of puzzle, plus the tricky contest type 
with multiple choices for answers. Now that 
America has come to relish puzzles as a 
lively, challenging game, the field is wide 
open to fun and profit. 


What Can the Beginner Expect? 


Puzzle making is a broad field. It is easier 
to break into than any other writing field. 
Experienced constructors can keep busy at 
it. Or those willing to learn to be experi- 
enced. It is usually a sideline, hardly ever a 
full-time occupation—except for people em- 
ployed as puzzle editors or assistants. The 
author of this article has known teachers, 


songwriters, cartoonists, electronics workers, 
writers, post-office workers, housewives, pro- 
fessors, etc., who make puzzles for sport and 
for added income. 

If you wish to share this benefit, you need 
the desire to do so, an excellent vocabuary, 
determination and time. You will learn a 
great deal, have fun and maybe find a steady 
source of pocket money or better. At the 
very worst, you will take a fascinating excur- 
sion into the world of puzzle making, and 
come out none the less happy, if you find it 
too difficult. 


PUZZLE PUBLISHERS IN 
THE MARKET 


Magazines 


Charlton Publications, 1472 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y., Jane Bacon, Editor. All publications 
issued bi-monthly at 25c an issue, $1.50 a year. 
Stress is on accuracy. Merriam-Webster dictionary 
is final authority. Rates: $3, $3.50, $4. 
““Everybody’s Crossword Puzzle Magazine”’ 

“Fast ’N Easy Crosswords” 

“Fun Crossword Puzzles” 

“Jiffy Crosswords Puzzles” 

“One-Hundred Easy Crosswords” 

“Snappy Crosswords” 

“Ten Minute Crosswords” 

“Veri-Best Crosswords” 


Dell Publishing Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Mrs Kathleen Rafferety, Editor. All 
publications are issued bi-monthly at 35c an issue; 
$2 a year. The market is open for novel word or 
number filler puzzles. Also provides market for 
500-word mysteries at $10 to $20. 

“Dell Crossword Puzzles” 

“Official Crossword Puzzles” 

“Pocket Crossword Puzzles” 


Donajil Publications, 60 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Publications issued bi-monthly at 25c a 
copy, $1.50 a year. Uses crosswords ‘and variety 
puzzles. Requires good, original material. Payment 
on publication. 

“Crossword Pleasure”’ 

“Crossword Time” 

“Crossword Treat” 

“Today’s Crosswords” 


King-Size Publishing Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., Walter Cooper, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly, 35c a copy, $2.00 a year. Uses crosswords 
and novelty puzzles. 

“King Size Crosswords” 


Kent Publishing Company, 35 East 28th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., Herb Field, Editor. Publications 
issued bi-monthly at 50c a copy, $3.00 a year. 
Needs diagramless puzzles, progressive blocks, an- 
agrams, all types of variety material. Pays up to 
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$10 per puzzle depending on size and degree of 
origtnality. 
“Giant Crossword Puzzles” 


Pierce Publishing Company, 35 East 28th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Henry Purcell, Editor. Requires 
original and provocative puzzles in various sizes 
from 11x11 to 25x25 squares. Pays up to $7.50 
per puzzle on publication. 

“Finest Crossword Puzzles” 

“Universal Crossword Puzzles” 


Pines Publications, 10 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Carol Klapper, Editor. Requires Regular 
Crosswords, Novelty Crosswords, Wordagrams, 
skeletons, brainteasers, progressives. Pays $2.50 to 
$10 depending on type and size. 

“Best Crosswords,’ Quarterly, 35c 

*‘Mammoth Crosswords,” Annual, 50c 

“New Crosswords,” Bi-Monthly, 35c 

“Superior Crosswords” Bi-Monthly, 35c 

‘Popular Crosswords,” Bi-Monthly, 35c 


Books 


Crossword Puzzle Book, Simon and Schuster, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Hardcover. Pub- 
lished bi-annually, Edited by Margaret Farrar. 
Uses material of the highest quality. 


Dell Crossword Puzzles, Dell Publishing Co., 730 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Pocket-size. 
Annual, Mrs. Kathleen Rafferty, Editor. Uses 
superior material from people who understand 
this market. 


Double Crostics, Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth 
Ave.. New York 20, N. Y. Hardcover. Published 
bi-annually, Edited by Doris Nash Wortman. Re- 
quires superior puzzles of double crostic type. Does 
not utilize much outside material. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 





GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
El Cajon, California 


HI 4-7519 

















CRITICISM 





Pocket-Books Crosswords, Pocket Books, Inc., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Pocketsize 
Annual. Edited by Margaret Farrar. Uses high 
quality material. Pays $5 and up depending on 
size and type. 


Newspapers 


New York Times Crosswords, 229 West 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y. Margaret Farrar, Editor. Issued 
daily and Sunday. Uses more ambitious patterns 
and word combinations; stress is on fresh original 
words and definitions. Prospective constructors 
should wrrite for rule sheet. Pays $10 to $25. 


New York Herald Tribune Crosswords, 230 West 
41st St., New York, N. Y: Ruth Biemuller, Editor 
Issued daily and Sunday. Pays $7.50 to $20. 


New York Mkt. Letter 

(Cont’d from pg. 36) 

Carolina Press, whose proposed projects in- 
clude fantasy comedies and dramatic scripts 
for Playhouse 90; John Pfeiffer, science 
writer and editor whose proposed project is 
a series of scientific programs on the evolu- 
tion of matter, life and man. 

Each winner, in addition to the $5,000, will 
also benefit from “a kind of creative intern- 
ship or matriculation in the development of 
television,” through association with a CBS 
Television Network producer or program 
executive in the particular field he or she has 
chosen, in the behind-the-scenes phases of 
program preparation. 

Because of the unusually high quality of 
the finalists, the committee also selected four 
applicants for honorable mentions. These 
are Saul Zachary, Lewis John Carlino, Jesse 
Hill Ford, and James L. Steffenson. 

Congratulations to the Armed Forces 
Writer’s League which is celebrating its fifth 
anniversary. Founded by two navy men sta- 
tioned in Hawaii, this non-profit organiza- 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 


Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 
olsele 
Characters Make Your Story.... 4.50 
Elwoo 
Eastern Exposure .............. 4.50 
Kal 


Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 
Kearney 
Free Lance , ner ver s 
IE, ies aad babapioes x:e 4.00 
How to Write for Money........ 1.50 
oodford 
How to Write a story and Sell It 2.95 
t. Johns 
Keys to Successful Interviewing. . 3.75 
Harral 


Narrative Technique ........ 4.50 
zzé 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
lwoo 
Practical Manual of Screen 
Playwriting .... ; .. 4.00 
L. Herman 
Preparing the Manuscript. . 2.50 
Olsen 
Successful Technical Writing 5.50 
icks 
Techniques of Fiction Writing 4.00 
cGraw 
The Writer’s Craft ae 4.95 
Birmin ham 
Writers: Here’s How : 1.25 
ei 
Writing and Selling Fillers 
and Short Humor 2.95 
Burack 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
steyee 
Writing for the Screen 3.00 
Beranger 
Writing of Biography. . . 2.00 
owen 
Writing of Fiction, The ... 4.50 
offman 
Writing to Sell 3.00 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power : 3.95 
Osborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Make $18,000 A Year 


Free Lance Writing 4.95 
Farrar 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction 3.50 


Hal Borland 
How to Write and Sell 


Magazine Artciles 4.95 
enman 
Spare Time Article Writing for 
Money 4.50 
Lederer 
Write for Trade Journals 3.50 
arrison 
Writing Non-Fiction ... 4.00 
ambell 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Ciligen's Book Field . 3.50 
oloy 
Writing for Young Children.... 3.00 
ewis 
Wellies Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 
itney 





THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WriTER’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
| wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 


| cash refund within ten days | 


if not thoroughly satisfied. 


WRITER’S BOOKS 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman « O’Conne 


REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang 8.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 








Mystery Fiction Theory The Book of Unusual Quotations. 3.95 
ane © Technique . 3.00 Flesch 
odell Dictionary of Thoughts......... 10.00 
ay Writer’s Handbook.... 3.95 Encyclopedia of English ES 
Reiger 
Writing Detective and spaeery 3.50 Encyclopedia of Superstitutions.. 3.50 
| ct Gl Tr English Grammar Simplified. ... . 1.75 
Good oo k Book 9 
MARKETS 300 ousckeeping Cook Book.. 4.95 
Bs me 
, and Publisher Syndicate 1.00 ae ae re 
ection ‘ ‘ . . ° 
aes and How to Sell Your ‘in ee 1 -deal Practice. . rr 
t ve | apa 
The Waiter’ s Handbook........ 5.95 Practical Handbook of Better | 
1959 Writer’s Market.... 4.50 English ....... re 
Mathieu and Coffman Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
NOVEL WRITING ee 2 reer 1,90 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Burack | Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
eas — a Novel.......... 4.00 tionary, thumb indexed 6.00 
omro 
The Living Novel 4.50 a eee 3.75 
Hicks 
Novel in the Making 3.50 SHORT STORY WRITING 
ara : 
Professional Short Story Writing. 4.50 
PLAYWRITING en 
Playwright at i 3.50 ge ae eer 
t os 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.50 Short Boas Voting for a Profit.. 3.00 
Niggli ’ 
Writers: Help Yourselves ....... 2.50 
PLOTTING AND REVISION - Reid 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 Red Leora to Been -- 38 
amuton 
Plots that Sell to ; a Fiction. . .. 3.50 
ae Seen es Writing the Confession Story.... 3.00 
36 : a Situations...... 3.00 ollett 
olt 
Welting: Advice and Devices.... 3.95 TV AND RADIO 
mpbe 
Writers: tee s Plot 2.50 ap ees Writing for 6.95 
. How to Write for Television <2 ao 
POETRY AND VERSE Kaufman 
‘hime Editor 1 Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 How oe Television Comedy 4.00 
oblentz _ 
Complete, Rhyming Dictionary... 2.95 ee peerekseee 3.75 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 Television Writing ee ee 
How to Revise Your Own Poems. 2.00 Greene 
Hamilton Television Writing and Selling... 6.50 
New Rhyming Dictionary & Roberts 
“— Handbook 5.00 > for Television .......... 3.00 
ohnson 
First < cpmea of Verse 3.00 CARTOONING 
illyer 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 Basic Drawing bcdessedica sa) ae 
Wood riscilla 
Writing Light Verse... . . 2.95 Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
rmour How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
Woes & Sling Greeting Card | 00 : re c y 5.00 
erse : ntroduction to Uartooning...... J. 
Barr Taylor 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books I have circled, postpaid. 
Payment of $ enclosed 
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VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts for 
Hollywood, New York and OVERSEAS. 
NO READING FEE 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
Box PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


L. B. GLEASON 


998 Susan Dr. Lakeland, Fia. 














Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 
An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten 
percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S. Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 
Springfield, Vermont 


SHORTHAND Ln 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home or through classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 37th yr. Write for FREE booklet. 


ohpeedwri ting mai 


55 W. 42nd Street, N 


YOUR SUCCESS IS MY BUSINESS 


MS typing: 65c per 1000 words, plus postage; technical, 
75c per 1000; with editing, 1.00 per 1000. Will style, 
edit, proofread, and correct galleys, pageproofs, etc., 
$1.00 per page. Researching, rewriting, other services 
rated on request. 


ALLISON JENNINGS 
11 W. 74th Street New York 23, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Quickly and neatly, by professional typist. Correction in 

spelling, grammar, punctuation and sentence structure. 

75c per 1,000 words., Typing only 65c per 1,000 words. 

Extra first and lass Pole, Free carbon. 10% discount on 
w 


manuscripts over 5 ords. 


ponoriy’s SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
410 Petroleum St. LaMarque, Texas 








8 Lark Lane 

































tion dedicated to free lance writing for mili- 
tary personnel and interested civilians now 
has more than 1500 members, with 45 local 
branches spotted from Palo Alto to Panama, 
from Germany to Japan. League headquar- 
ters are at 329 Mount Vernon Avenue, Alex- 
andria, Va., which is the home also of its 
monthly publication, Armed Forces Writer. 
If you’d like to join, write to headquarters. 

This is no market, but there is a new mag- 
azine called Inuktitut, which means “The 
Eskimo Way,” which was distributed to 11,- 
000 Eskimos of Canada’s Far North. It is 
printed in the East Arctic dialect, produced 
by and for Eskimos. A special Eskimo type- 
writer has been created for this purpose. 
The new magazine will encourage literary 
and other cultural activities by Eskimos. 

Doris S. Patee has resigned as children’s 
book editor of the Macmillan Company, 
where she has held this post for 25 years. 
Succeeding Miss Patee is Lee Anna Dead- 
rick, who has been with Macmillan for eight 
years, the last two as assistant to the chil- 
dren’s book editor. 

Marjorie Jones is the new editor of the 
Prentice-Hall junior book department, suc- 
ceeding Marjorie Thayer. 

With the October issue of Compact (cov- 
ered in the July “Market Letter’), the title 
of this magazine changes to Teen Digest, 
which the editors feel is a more accurate 


reflection of its contents. 6. 
‘é 


Obituaries 

Marion Saunders, well known literary 
agent, died in London. She had been ill for 
some time. 

It was shocking indeed to hear of the death 
of Jim Kjelgaard, the author of some thirty 
books for children, as well as a solid body of 
adult work. He was also a writer’s writer in 
the sense that he contributed articles to our 
own Digest and to books on writing. He will 
be missed by many people who admired his 
work and loved him as a person. 
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ROBERT OBERFIRST, 












by all means send them in for mar Rea 


ROBERT OBERFIR 





ting the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

My famous booklet, WRITING Ley —— T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 

a salable short-short, will be mailed free of char, “e to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
Box 539, Ocean City, New J 


Sell jeer Short-Shorts to Best Markets 

Our agency sells short-shorts for = to $850 a ys If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
ing and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 

ST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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EDITORS AGREE: 


OPPORTUNITES ARE GREATER THAN EVER 


Maybe you've noticed in the public press reports from 
mezazine editors stating they are desperate for good 
short stories, and are genuinely concerned about the 
lac. The editor of Good Housekeeping said he needed 
a .acklog of at least 25. Editor of Cosmopolitan said 
no: enough good stories were being submitted. Editors 
ali said every manuscript submitted is read whether 
from an agent or mailed in by an unknown writer. The 


tensive search for talent,” and that “non-fiction is en 
joying unprecedented popularity.” Los Angeles Times 
“Good scripters are in greater demand than ever.” A 
TV produc er Everyone is concerned at the fantasti: 
rate TV burns up material opportunities particu 
larly good in the half-hour drama field.” Palmer In 
stitute’s unique training covers not just one but ALI 
of these fields of creative writing and makes it easier 


W iter recently stated: “Fiction editors report an in than you may imagine to succeed in ANY field 


You Don’t Have to be a“Genius” to 


Make Money Writing 


Read What Palmer 
Graduates Say: 


Student Earns 
While Learning 


“Before completing 
the Palmer Course 
I sold two stories: 
one for $110, the 
other for $145,” 
writees Adam B. 
Avetz, Tarentum, Pa. “When the 
going got rough I turned to the 
Palmer Lessons. The answer was 
there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving 
from the Palmer staff I know [ll 
be lucky again.” 





. 


Article Series 
Nets $1800 


“Your encourage- 
ment and assitance 
have enabled me to 
keep up a steady 
flow of stories and 
features appearing 
in Texas leading newspapers and in 
magazines all over the nation. My 
most recent sale was a series of ar- 
ticles amounting to over $1,800.00. 
Writing is one of the greatest of all 
professions.” Lucille Anderson, 
Trinity, Tex. 





Student Sells 
Before Complet- 
ing Course 


“The wealth of in- 
formation in the 
Palmer lessons plus 
the utmost in help 
from excellent in- 
structors, leaves no 
estion about writing techniques. 
laven’t completed the course yet, 
t I wouldn’t have my check for 
article if it weren’t for the guid- 
ace of Palmer Institute.”—Billy 
0k, Vallejo, California. 
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Free Offer Shows How to Learn at Home 
for Extra or Full-Time Income 


Now it’s easier than you may imagine to learn at home how 
to use professional techniques in putting your ideas into salable 
form. For instance: The first story by H. F. Wenderoth of At- 
lantic City sold for $240. . . . Lee Oertle, Azusa, California, sold 
a “do-it-yourself” article on plastering to Better Homes and 
Gardens for $300. 

Furthermore, editors agree: Opportunities for new writers are 
greater than ever, and you don’t have to have a big name or be a 
genius to make good money writing. 


Learn from Successful Writers 


Palmer Institeute’s unique method of training has helped hun- 
dreds of new as well as established writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and profit—in not just one field of writing, 
but in all: Fiction and Articles for magazines, TV and special- 
ized publications. It is an approved school, endorsed by famous 
authors and hundreds of sucessful graduates. You receive in- 
dividual coaching by professional writers who give helpful, de- 
tailed instruction showing how to write salable material. 


FREE Offer Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how Palmer home study training may 
help you as a writer, we will send you free a typical lesson and 
our inspiring 40-page book, showing how we help new writers 
get started and established writers get into big pay fields. If you 
have a sincere desire to make good money writing, this may be the 
biggest opportunity in your career. Send now before you forget! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
SINCE 1917 
Only School of Writing Accredited by National Study Council 
ee 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-109 pr 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 
Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Posteard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
F R E E 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-109 
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! Please mail me free typical lesson package and book. ‘‘The Art of Writing 
! Salable Stories,’’ which explains how you help new writers get started and 
: experienced writers increase their income. 
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DISCERNING WRITERS 


Seeking Literary Help 


CONSULT AUTHORITY 


ILTON BERLE wrote his first novel, 
Earthquake, with the professional aid of 
John Roeburt; Gerold Frank assisted Shei- 
lah Graham with her Beloved Infidel; Boris Mor- 
ros had Charles Samuels help him with My Ten 
Years as a Counterspy, and Margaret Ernsberger 


wrote India Calling with the personal collabora- INCLUDED IN 

tion of Charles Carson. MY WIDE RANGE 
Any time you see a book authored by a person 

who is successful in another field. you may be OF SERVICES 

fairly certain that he has received professional ARE THESE: 

help. The explanation is simple. No man or CRITICISM. Clear, non- 


woman familiar with success patterns is suddenly technical instruction tells 


you how to make your 
author. Seasoned experience has shown them that own revision. 


all things come to him who employs an expert. 
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going to develop illusions of being a do-it-yourself 


EDITING. Linc-by-line 
correction. Augmented 


: by written criticism when 
them have been clients of mine. Some of their needed. 


names have appeared at intervals in these ads, 
and others are listed in my descriptive pamphlet, REVISION. The full re- 
BOOK WRITING HELP. write completed for you, 
with a new manuscript 
Write for this free folder today and let me | ready for submission. 

help you make your book publishable. 


Of the thousands of writers who have achieved 
publication with author-assistance, over 200 of 
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GHOST-WRITING. A 
finished book bearing 
your name, built from 
your notes or outline. 
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All manuscripts are now INSURED while in 
my possession, without cost to the client. 
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